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CURRENT COMMENT. > 


Poor Mr. Harding, on the anniversary of his inauguration, 
made his appearance before the National Press Club at 
Washington, in somewhat the réle of the Pharisee in the 
parable, thanking God that his Administration was not as 
some other Administrations were. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the year, he thinks, has been “the long step towards 
getting back towards normal ways of government.” Per- 
haps so; we may not presume to say we know precisely 
what those are. In certain occult ways there may have 
been a change for the better—for we must assume that Mr. 
Harding’s words imply improvement. As far as outward 
and visible signs go, however, we can give only the most 
perfunctory assent to his views. Pernicious legislation en- 
acted because the Administration party has a thundering 
majority in the Congress, seems little different, practically, 
from pernicious legislation enacted because the Congress, 
irrespective of party, “stands behind the President.” Again, 
Mr. Harding’s Administration is squeezing out of the tax- 
payers every cent it can get, quite as handily as did Mr. 
Wilson’s Administration, which seems to be playing the 
part of the publican to Mr. Harding’s Pharisee. It is 
making no actual economies, but only a specious pretence 
towards them. It sanctions the pillaging of the citizenry 
by its privileged beneficiaries quite as whole-heartedly as 
did its predecessor. The only difference that we can 
see is that its opportunities are not so rich and plentiful 
as its predecessor’s; and this in itself perhaps sufficiently 
justifies what Mr. Harding says about a return to “the 
normal ways of government.” 


A REeEvreweEr’s NOTEBOOK, 22 


In the next war, Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Portugal against the United States! It looks like a large 
order, but apparently there are some among us who think 
that this country is equal to anything. Here, for instance, 
is Senator France, with a job-lot of enemies fully prepared 
and ready for immediate use. The Senator does not say 
that this is what he is offering us. What he says is, that 
the Allies’ obligations to the United States ought to be 
cancelled, and German colonies and cables accepted in their 
stead. In support of this proposition, he has been enter- 
taining the members of the Upper House at Washington 
with moving pictures, which exhibit the marvellous re- 
sources of Africa. This display of riches may win the 
support of the Senators, but with us, it would work just 
the other way round. We are tolerably sure that competi- 
tive imperialism involves a wat-risk which is directly pro- 


portional to the value of the stakes. If we wanted to 
prove this by the graphic method that Senator France has 
employed, we should prepare cinematic reproductions of a 
number of episodes in the recent history of Africa. When 
the time came for the presentation of the argument, the 
geographic reels could be thrown first on the screen, in 
order that the spectators should know what all the fuss 
was about, when they saw Englishmen and Frenchmen 
coming to the point of war in the Sudan as late as 1899, 
and then composing their differences and gathering up a 
lot of allies, in order that they might checkmate and finally 
destroy a common enemy. When this dénouement had been 
inevitably arrived at, the lights might be turned up, and 
Senator France might be asked to continue the story, in 
his own words, merely substituting the name of the United 
States for that of Germany. 


Ir any of our readers is inclined to doubt that patriotism 
is becoming a religion in this country, we will undertake 
to convince him of it in two minutes, by supplying him 
with the printed ritual of the new cult. The American 
Legion has favoured us in this fashion, and we make no 
doubt that the organization would be willing to supply us 
with additional copies of the broad-sheet on flag-worship, 
for distribution to our friends. The circular exhibits a 
species of idolatry as malignant, perhaps, as one could 
discover anywhere in all the history of sectarianism and 
superstition. There are ceremonial rules here for hoisting 
the flag; for draping it; for carrying it, always in such a 
manner as to recognize its claim to “the place of honour, 
the forefront, the right, or the highest elevation.” “An- 
other rule is that the colours should never be allowed to 
touch the ground or the deck.” Again we are admonished 
not to twist the flag into fancy designs, or to lay anything 
upon it except the Bible. Finally we are told that “to 
honour the flag’s passing when in civvies,” we should “take 
off the hat and hold it against the left shoulder.” From 
the appended picture of a citizen in the approved posture 
of reverence, we turn for relief to four lines of sweet 
music which appeared recently in Life: 
I am a Hun 
I am a Hun 


I am a Hun- 
dred per cent American! 


In a mood of thankfulness for small favours, we rehearse 
with great pleasure the news that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s operations against Czecho-Slovakia have met with 
a reverse. In January, it was reported that the petroleum- 
resources of the new Republic had been bound over to a 
subsidiary of this concern, for a period of thirty years; 
but now a dispatch brings word that at the last moment, 
Premier Benes went back on the bargain. This piece of 
news emanates, appropriately enough, from the Hague, 
where it was doubtless made public, with much rejoicing, 
by some of the officials of the Anglo-Dutch combine. The 
rivalry between this concern and our own Standard is, 
we think, one of the most important developments of the 
post-war period. We do not pretend to keep up with all 
that is going on, nor could we do so unless we had access 
to the confidential papers of many corporations and Gov- 
ernments. However, a casual examination of the news 
will turn up recent press-reports to the effect that the 
Standard has acquired important rights in Colombia and 
in Siberia, and is bidding for concessions in Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Fiume. Not long ago, the 
Standard and Anglo-Persian Company patched up an 
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agreement covering operations in Northern Persia, which 
recalls inevitably the old Anglo-Russian agreement for the 
partition of Persian resources. Here the American cor- 
poration is quite evidently succeeding to some of the Tsarist 
concessions that the Soviet Government has surrendered, 
and he is an optimist indeed who does not believe that in 
the general process of imperialist expansion America is 
acquiring other phases of Tsarism into the bargain. 


No explanation accompanied the recent London dispatch 
informing American readers that the United States navy 
has undertaken to shorten by a whole day the nation’s sup- 
posedly impatient wait for the films and photographs of 
Princess Mary’s wedding. It seems that the pictures have 
been enclosed in a barrel and placed on board the 
“Olympic’’—but we will let this remarkable dispatch finish 
the story: “Off Nantucket the barrel will be flung over- 
board and picked up by an American destroyer which will 
meet the ‘Olympic’ there. The destroyer will then make 
for Boston, and from there the films and photographs will 
be distributed throughout America. By this scheme it is 
expected the films and photographs will be in circulation 
in America a day earlier than otherwise.” Now what, we 
wonder, is at the bottom of this eager official interest, this 
melodramatic haste on the part of Mr. Denby’s Depart- 
ment to get before the American public photographs of a 
wedding in the royal house of a foreign nation? Is it an 
ingenuous love of romance, or is it the mere desire to be 
accommodating? In either case, one would think this 
enterprise enough to make the taxpayer regard with ex- 
treme complacency the recent reports from Washington 
that the navy faces a tie-up because the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has reduced its fuel-allowance for the rest 
of the fiscal year to a paltry $6,200,000, instead of allow- 
ing the $12 million asked for by Mr. Denby. 


SPEAKING of useless and wasteful expenditure, we have 
wondered somewhat at the hardihood of the British royal 
family in making this recent wedding such an elaborate 
affair, at a time when millions of people in the United 
Kingdom are in a state of misery bordering closely on 
starvation. When one reads of wedding gifts aggregating 
half a million pounds in value, and of the pomp which 
attended the ceremony, one is irresistibly reminded of the 
foolhardy splendour which the French royalty and nobility 
persisted in flaunting in the faces of the impoverished 
populace up to the very hour of the revolution. The 
British people, it is true, are long-suffering, and inured to 
poverty; and they have withal a deep-seated veneration for 
the royal house. Still, the stock of royalty is pretty low 
just now in Continental Europe, and the depreciation is 
all too likely to spread across the narrow waters of the 
Channel. This fact, coupled with the consideration that 
hunger has a way of driving even its meekest victims to 
desperation, should be enough, one would think, to make 
the British Court a bit hesitant about parading its superflu- 
ous wealth too conspicuously before the eyes of the starv- 


ing. 


Tue Prince of Wales, we observe, has decided to abandon 
the visit to Amritsar which had been arranged for him by 
the Indian Government with that callous indifference to 
the decent opinion of mankind which is so characteristic 
of well-trained bureaucracies everywhere. The Prince is 
to be commended for his action in the matter. Being, as 
far as we know, a very pleasant and kindly young man 
and probably not altogether unacquainted with English 
history, he very likely feels that the only fit and proper 
way for him to visit the scene of the Amritsar massacre 
would be in the way in which a certain ancestor of his 
went to Canterbury after the murder of Thomas a Becket. 
But noblesse oblige does not run to sackcloth and shoe- 
pebbles in these proud modern days, so about all that a 
decent person who finds himself in the position of a prince 
can do, is to stay away from places where “regrettable 
incidents” have occurred; and we are glad that Albert 
Edward has had the good sense to absent himself from 
Amritsar on this occasion. 


Wuute the Prince of Wales is gallivanting about the 
peninsula amid the gentlemanly cheers of the Maharajahs 
and British civil servants and under the curious gaze of as 
many of the natives as can be bribed by bread and circuses 
to grace the proceedings with their presence, the Indian 
Government, in desperate straits for a little ready cash to 
help pay for these and other junketings, has decided to 
increase the import-duties on Indian cotton. This decision 
has greatly shocked the patriotic gentlemen of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce; for the cotton-industry of 
Lancashire, already severely hit by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
boycott, is in no shape to face any further ill usage. This 
last blow, from a supposedly friendly quarter, has much 
increased the pessimism of Lancashire merchants who are 
gloomily recalling the ancient warning, “Put not your con- 
fidence in princes” and are even daring to ask whether 
in these hard times “the brightest jewel in the British 
crown” is not, for all practical business purposes, turning 
out to be mere paste. 


REPUBLICAN sentiment in Ireland refuses to subside, if 
one may judge from newspaper-accounts of the activities 
of Mr. de Valera and his backers against popular ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Of course it is impossible to tell, until 
after the election, what attitude the majority of Irishmen 
will take on the question, but it is significant that the 
Provisional Government, backed by its supporters in the 
Dail, refused to allow women to vote on the treaty while 
at the same time it indicated its willingness to allow them 
equal rights after the Free State is established. Now, 
considering that the election is not to take place for three 
months, during which period there would be ample time, 
one would think, to register all women voters, it really 
looks to the casual observer as if Messrs. Collins and 
Griffith were afraid to allow Irish women to register their 
opinion on the treaty. Can it be that they believe a 
majority of women to be in favour of a Republic? 


WE are told by M. Jose Germain in La Revue Mondiale 
that jazz is turning the heads of the French people, and 
that there is not a grade of society that is not affected by 
it. Jazz, according to M. Germain, gravely affects decency 
and public morality, and he has instituted a nation-wide 
campaign against it, on national and patriotic grounds. 
Jazz has a deteriorating influence on exchange, marriage- 
statistics, birth-rate figures. It was the cause of official 
censure on the Cannes conference, where the barbaric tools 
of the ambidextrous tympanist caused the delegates to 
dance in rhythms not consonant with French foreign 
policy. M.-Germain attributes the delays in reconstruction 
to the dance-craze. He is sure that the reason why 
Americans refused to aid France after the armistice was 
because the French were dancing instead of working. 


As for the effect of jazz on French exchange, it is, perhaps, 
too early for us to be sure that the recent rise in the france 
is a result of M. Germain’s campaign. Still, one can not 
get away from the fact that since the publication of his 
article in La Revue Mondiale, French exchange has im- 
proved; and it must be conceded that no one has advanced 
any good reason for its rise. In his campaign M. Ger- 
main claims the support of numbers of well-known 
Frenchmen—doctors, lawyers, prelates, academicians, and 
university professors: and if it be of any use to him in 
the noble work he has set out to perform, we most heartily 
proffer him our support. In doing so we should like to 
make the suggestion that-when he has restored the French 
people to their former habits, he should visit our shores. 
This is the home of jazz, the place where neither culture 
nor logic stood in the way of its growth. M. Germain 
might find, upon investigating the musical barbarities we 
thoughtlessly commit, and the other barbarities most un- 
musical which we can not help but commit, that jazz is 
really the cause of the stubborn stagnation of our trade. He 
might be able to show why the placarded appeals of the 
Rotarians have met with such inadequate response, and 
thus insure himself a welcome in their midst, as a shaper 
of prosperity. If he could do for the Rotarians and their 
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policy of prosperity by fiat what he intends to do for 
French culture and logic and the French franc, we might 
profitably promise him a Constitutional prohibition against 
our makers of jazz and their barbaric orchestras. 


Ir would well repay English manufacturers of spiritous 
drinks, one would think, to pay the expenses of all their 
prohibitionist compatriots who desire to see American 
prohibition-laws in the working. Nothing, apparently, 
could be more likely to win proselytes to the cause of free- 
dom in choosing what one will drink. Last year, it will 
be remembered, two Labour-members of Parliament who 
came over to see something of the nature of this prohibi- 
tionist’s paradise, went home and reported that there was 
no such thing as prohibition in the United States—shades 
of Mr. Volstead and the Eighteenth Amendment !—and 
now Mrs. Asquith declares against prohibition after having 
seen some of its blessings at close range. This is none too 
good for the Anti-Saloon League and our other zealous 
abolitionists. They really ought to do something about it. 
We suggest that they take in hand distinguished 
foreigners who might be able to hurt the cause in 
their native lands, and especially arrange their tours for 
them, something after the manner of the famous tour of 
Russia which was once arranged for an Empress. 


Mrs. AsguitH is also reported as saying that Americans 
are being too much interfered with by their Government; 
that “this is not a free country like England.” This will 
‘not appeal to the like-it-or-get-out element in our citizenry; 
but there are some signs that Mrs. Asquith has a fair 
amount of good American sentiment on her side. In this 
connexion we are glad to note that the American Federa- 
tion of Labour is out for a modification of the prohibition- 
laws; and it gives us pleasure to find that for once we can 
give a project of the Federation our unqualified endorse- 
ment. We think that this and other signs of latent revolt 
against the puritanical paternalism of our Government 
ought to inspire our moral crusaders to call home their 
missionaries from foreign lands, and devote their time 
and money to consolidating their gains at home. 


Ir would appear that the Supreme Court, in settling ques- 
tions involving State rights, is guided less by regard for 
the Constitutional nature of the Federal Union than by a 
rule of thumb. Indeed, one may say that our august chief 
tribunal has reduced State rights to the level of a mere 
convenience. It is our belief that a careful study of the 
Court’s decisions of the last few years wherein State 
rights have been in question, would reveal the fact that it 
has been most jealous of State-sovereignty in cases like 
that of the Federal child-labour law, where the principle 
has served as an excuse for maintaining the social and 
economic status quo. In its recent decision affirming the 
right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
intrastate traffic, it rides roughshod over State rights and 
incidentally removes the last protection of the citizenry 
against the rapacity of the railway-operators. That is to 
say, it shows considerable indifference to the sovereignty 
of which it proved itself so jealous in its decision against 
the child-labour law. This is quite explicable: its jealousy 
of State-sovereignty in the latter case was hurtful only 
to a few uninfluential thousands of exploited children, 
whereas jealousy of State-sovereignty in the matter of 
traffic-regulation would have endangered the profits of 
powerful privileged interests. 


THIS may seem a cynical viewpoint upon the Supreme 
Court; but it is amply justified by the Court’s record in 
recent years. The decision giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to regulate intrastate rates is clearly a 
victory for the carriers. The Court apparently took no 
account of the argument of the State of New York, that 
the passenger-rate of three cents which the State allowed 
the roads on intrastate traffic, produced a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment. Its decision was based on the 
assumption that the Transportation Act of 1920 was wise 
and valid legislation and that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission is a fair and capable regulatory body—as- 
sumptions which facts have long since disproved. It 
looks to this paper as if the Court’s decision might provide 
a fruitful source of litigation; for in affirming the right 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to interfere in the 
regulation of intrastate traffic when it affects interstate 
carriers, and asserting at the same time that its decision 
“does not involve general regulation of intrastate com- 
merce,” it leaves ample room for differences of opinion 
between the State and interstate regulating bodies. 


Ir seems that the American Federation of Labour is plan- 
ning to take an active part in the coming Congressional 
elections. The Federation will try to get candidates 
favourable to labour elected in the primary campaigns, 
and will even put its own candidates in the field, where 
it is considered necessary. Mr. Gompers has made a 
list of the ten questions which labour—i. e., Mr. Gompers 
—considers the outstanding issues of the campaign. This 
list includes several phases of the unemployment-question; 
the use of the injunction in industrial disputes; taxes; the 
anti-union crusade; agriculture; transportation. Con- 
gress, Mr. Gompers says, has completely failed to handle 
these questions constructively. This is undoubtedly true; 
but there are no reassuring signs that labour, if given the 
chance, would deal with them any more constructively 
and intelligently than Congress has done. 


At this season, when a reluctant citizenry is filing its in- 
come-tax returns, one finds in the daily press many admoni- 
tions from public officials, whose purpose seems to be to 
make sure that the victims will omit no item of income 
upon which the Government might possibly collect. In a 
recent issue of the New York Times the Internal Revenue 
Collector for the Manhattan district enumerated a long list 
of payments, other than money, in return for services, 
which must be reported as income. One item in the list 
interested this paper particularly, namely: the requirement 
that compensation paid the employee of a corporation 
in shares of stock must be treated as if the corporation 
had sold the stock at market-value and paid the employee 
in cash. Now, in view of the Supreme Court’s decision 
that dividends paid to stock-holders in shares of stock 
may not be treated as taxable income, does it not look a 
bit as if the Government were discriminating somewhat 
in favour of capital-income as against service-income? 
We confess that we are unable to see it any other way. 


Tue Transit Commission has become attentive to the con- 
dition of New York’s transportation-facilities. Among 
other interesting facts, it has discovered that during the 


‘rush-hour, the Interborough subway carries an overload of 


from two to 247 per cent. We have long thought that it 
would be competent for the public to extemporize its own 
mode of rédress against the outrages put upon it by the 
transit-companies. Years ago, when the railway-companies 
of England practised similarly flagrant iniquities against 
the travelling public, Punch suggested that no train should 
be allowed to move without a director tied to the cow- 
catcher. We likewise now suggest that an informal com- 
mittee of the Interborough’s victims search out the officers 
and directors of the Company, one by one, and personally 
escort them to a short promenade on the third rail. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF IDEAS. 

WE read attentively the other day in one of the great 
metropolitan dailies, an uncommonly well written edi- 
torial calling resolutely for political leadership. It 
reminded us that this, too, is the great recurrent cry 
of our liberal contemporaries. They are never weary 
of calling attention to the dismal lack of leadership 
in public affairs, and of pouring forth their deep desire 
that some great leader should be, miraculously perhaps, 
raised up. This rather remarkable demand set us 
wondering, first, what sort of leadership our contempo- 
raries want; and second, why they, instead of calling 
for leadership and bewailing the lack of leadership, do 
not themselves furnish a little more of the right kind 
of leadership than they are in the habit of affording to 
a nation groping in darkness. To ask for leadership 
among our politicians at Washington—except as the 
word is understood in the glossary of party organiza- 
tion—is naive enough; to intimate that leadership could 
be exercised among them is still more naive. Our 
contemporaries should be aware that the present epoch 
is one for merely instrumental statesmen, and that none 
of another type could possibly gain a place in our pub- 
lic life, let alone hold one for forty-eight hours after 
he had gained it. The instrumental statesman gains 
his place and holds it upon what Professor Huxley 
(who knew the breed) wittily called the coach-dog 
theory of leadership—that of looking sharp which way 
the coach is going, and then running out in front of it 
and barking. There is plenty of that sort of leadership, 
and our system of politics in this epoch has no place 
for any other kind. 

But the epoch is passing. We hope that it will pass 
without calamity, though we are by no means sure that 
it will. In the epoch which is now hard at hand, we 
can foresee a considerable place for another kind of 
leadership, the leadership of such as can apply thought 
to politics, of such as live by ideas rather than by clap- 
trap and dwell habitually in the realm of the idea 
rather than in the realm of buncombe. We are so sure 
of this that we venture to bring the prospect to the 
attention of our liberal friends and to their strange 
pro tem. bedfellow, our powerful daily contemporary. 
Why might they not even now, indeed, try the experi- 
ment of themselves applying a little thought to politics, 
of themselves venturing occasionally a little way into 
the realm of the idea, in order to prepare the way of 
the leader, when the present epoch closes, and make 
his paths straight? One might draw disagreeable infer- 
ences from the conjunction of their unwillingness to do 
this and their insistence upon leadership, but we do not 
wish to do anything of the kind. We wish instead to 
point to an example which our despondent friends 
who cry for leadership may find practical and sug- 
gestive. 

It is contained in the writings of Edmund Burke; 
to be exact, it is among the last words he ever wrote. 
Burke lived at a time which was in some respects 
much like our own. He fought the influence of the 
French Revolution with all the force of utter repug- 
nance and terror. No American banker ever more 
dreaded the nightmare of bolshevism than Burke 
dreaded the miasma spread over Europe by the “viper 
brood of canting egotists” in Paris. Yet in December, 
1791, he ends his “Thoughts on French Affairs” with 
these words: 


The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy 
must be where power, wisdom and information, I hope, are 
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more united with good intentions than they can be with me. I 
have done with this subject, I believe, for ever. It has given 
me many anxious moments for the last two years. 

So much for his sincere convictions about what he re- 
garded as the utter iniquity and madness of the French 
Revolution. But mark the marvellous words that 
follow: 

If a great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds 
of men will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings 
will draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will forward it; 
and then they who persist in opposing this mighty current in 
human affairs, will appear rather to resist the decrees of 
Providence itself than the mere designs of men. They will not 
be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 

No wonder that Matthew Arnold says that this return 
which Burke makes upon himself is one of the finest 
things in any literature. 

That [says Arnold] is what I call living by ideas: when one 
side of a question has long had your earnest support, when all 
your feelings are engaged, when you hear all round you no 
language but one, when your party talks this language like a 
steam-engine and can imagine no other—still to be able to think, 
still to be irresistibly carried, if so it be, by the current of 
thought to the opposite side of the question, and, like Balaam, 
to be unable to speak anything but what the Lerd has put in 
your mouth, 

Yes, that is living by ideas; that sort of thing is 
what we mean by the application of thought to poli- 
tics, and its practice will mark political leadership in 
the next epoch; it would even now mark the only kind 
of leadership that is worth anything at the present time. 
But does one hear our great newspapers speak habitu- 
ally in that vein? Does the New York Témes speak in 
any such way of the Russian revolution? Who of our 


pro-war partisans, without abating one jot of his con- 


victions or his partisanship, ever makes such a return 
upon himself in the matter of the causes of the war, 
the participation of America, the terms of the armistice 
and the peace? Who among all those committed to the 
support of our political and economic institutions in 
their present time of trial, can yet close his advocacy 
of them by saying, “But if a great change is to be 
made, the minds of men will be fitted to it, and the 
general opinions and feelings will draw that way—and 
then those who think as I do, and resist as I do, will 
not appear resolute and firm, but perverse and 
obstinate ?” 

We earnestly suggest to our contemporaries that they 
cease their importunity for leadership where leader- 
ship is neither forthcoming nor possible—that is, in 
the field of practical politics. We suggest that they 
themselves begin to apply a little disinterested thought 
to politics; that they themselves submit with a docility 
like Burke’s to the leadership of ideas, and that by all 
the power of influence and example they recommend 
that leadership to others. 


FROM WHOM NO SECRETS WERE HID. 
Now that the Harding Administration is attempting 
to finish the work which Mr. Wilson began at Paris, 
of tying up “our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honour” to the schemes and plots of the chartered 
banditti who divided the spoils of the world 
among themselves after the late war, the various rev- 
elations that are now being published by Mr. Wilson’s 
associates and intimates during his crusade for hu- 
manity make peculiarly timely reading. They give us 
an inkling of how we were let in for what we got as 
the result of Mr. Wilson’s endeavours, and what we 
are likely to be let in for when Mr. Harding’s inter- 
national obligations, recently incurred by Secretary 
Hughes and his colleagues, shall mature. 


— 
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We have had the volumes of Secretary Tumulty, 
Colonel House and various other members of Mr. 
Wilson’s brotherhood. The forthcoming book of Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker, confidant of President Wilson 
and press agent extraordinary to the American Com- 
mission at the peace-conference, is now running seri- 
ally in the Sunday editions of a number of newspapers. 
Mr. Baker’s narrative, we are informed, is compiled 
from a trunkful of diplomatic documents hitherto care- 
fully kept under lock and key by Mr. Wilson. Thus 
far, nothing essentially new has come forth from this 
chest of mystery, but Mr. Baker’s quasi-official exposi- 
tion confirms certain interpretations with which readers 
of this paper are already familiar, and throws some 
additional light on the processes and furniture of 
President Wilson’s mind. 

The last two instalments of Mr. Baker’s account, as 
they have appeared in the New York Times, deal with 
certain secret treaties, in which, with businesslike fore- 
thought, the major Powers among those that Mr. 
Wilson so happily termed “the associated democracies 
of the world,” apportioned among their imperialist 
interests not only enemy territory and enemy colonies, 
but also large slices of real estate belonging to their 
weaker allies. As Mr. Baker admits with an expression 
of rather naive amazement, the peace-treaty, when it 
arrived, followed strictly the lines of these secret 
covenants secretly arrived at, with the exception of the 
provisions for that share of the loot originally allotted 
to the unhappily deceased Tsarist Government of Rus- 
sia. A considerable portion of the Russian spoil is 
still being wrangled over rather unamiably by the 
saviours of civilization. 

Mr. Baker presents an appealing picture of Mr. 
Wilson, with his Greek chorus of diplomats, territorial 
experts, historians, ethnical sharps, publicists, geogra- 
phers and press agents, all faring forth to Paris in com- 
plete innocence of these secret dickers which embodied 
so clearly the real objects for which the Allied Govern- 
ments were fighting. “In America we had heard practi- 
cally nothing about the secret treaties,” says Mr. Baker, 
“  . . Practically nothing was known up to the time 
of the peace-conference, except by a small number of 
students of international affairs . . . No real enlight- 
enment came to the President from any source.” Mr. 
Baker further quotes President Wilson’s reply to 
Senator Borah’s questions at the White House confer- 
ence, 19 August, 1919, that he had no knowledge of any 
secret treaties until they were disclosed to him at 
Paris; he quotes Secretary Lansing’s testimony before 
the Senate Committee, 6 August, 1919, to the effect that 
he never knew that the secret treaties existed, and that 
he never had paid any attention to matters of this kind; 
and he states that Mr. Balfour in April, 1917, tried to 
explain something about the treaties to Colonel House, 
but the amiable Colonel “said he was not particularly 
interested.” 

Curiously enough, Mr. Baker fails to mention that 
Mr. Balfour, in reply to questions in the House of 
Commons, 4 March, 1918, announced that President 
Wilson had been kept fully informed of all the Allied 
treaties, secret and otherwise. There would seem to be 
some discrepancy between this statement of Mr, Bal- 
four and that made by President Wilson in reply to 
Senator Borah. A logical person might draw the harsh 
inference either that Mr. Balfour was lying or that 
President Wilson was lying. Mr. Balfour has been in 
the diplomatic game longer than Mr. Wilson, so let us 
assume, without prejudice to the statesmanlike qualities 
of Mr. Wilson, that in this case Mr. Balfour was lying. 
His long and distinguished record in mendacity would 


seem to entitle him to priority in the premises, however 
strongly Mr. Wilson’s adherents may protest. 

That being disposed of, let us examine further into 
Mr. Wilson’s innocence and that of his cordon of 
diplomats, experts, press agents, etc. When the Bol- 
shevik party seized power in Russia in November, 
1917, they proceeded at once, with great effrontery, and 
in a most unfraternal spirit, to publish from the Tsarist 
archives the whole array of unsavoury bargainings, 
deals, understandings and arrangements which the 
responsible authorities in the Allied countries had 
covertly made among themselves. This was fourteen 
months before Mr. Wilson faced the diplomats at the 
peace-table at Versailles. These all-important docu- 
ments of course attracted immediate attention through- 
out Europe. Before the end of November, brief sum- 
maries of the more remarkable ones had begtin to 
appear in the American press and were being discussed 
generally by intelligent persons. Before many weeks 
the New York Evening Post, with commendable enter- 
prise, printed them in comprehensive form. In Eng- 
land the Manchester Guardian published a whole series 
of them. They were extensively exploited about the 
time of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and during the year 
1918 they formed the subject of numerous interpella- 
tions in the British Parliament. Moreover, during the 
summer of that year they became available in book 
form, appearing under the title of “Secret Treaties and 
Understandings,” by Mr. Seymour Cocks, published 
by the Union of Democratic Control (London) ; and 
again under the title of “The Secret Agreements,’ 
published by the National Labour Press (London). 
Thus, while President Wilson was piously exhorting his 
fellow-countrymen to fight, bleed and die for democ- 
racy, humanity, the freedom of the seas and other 
mythical absurdities, the real objects of the war, as 
arranged by the Allied diplomats, were writ plain for 
all to see. Mr. Wilson and his advisers probably enjoy 
the distinction of being the only persons in official life 
in the whole wide world who had no knowledge of these 
all-essential documents which had been aired around 
the globe for over a year. How M. Clemenceau and his 
pals must have roared with laughter as they contem- 
plated this figure of astounding and pathetic ingenuous- 
ness ! 

The faithful Mr. Baker intimates that though Mr. 
Wilson (who was once an historian of sorts) did not 
suspect the existence of the secret treaties, he was 
aware that European diplomats observed a somewhat 
different code of ethics than those, let us say, of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Under the circumstances, some per- 
sons may be disposed to wonder why Mr. Wilson chose 
to fling his fellow-countrymen into the shambles without 
first taking the trouble of discovering what the war was 
really for. To our mind this is merely a vulgar quibble. 
Mr. Wilson was too great an idealist, we may assume, 
to bother about such mundane details as the actual ob- 
jects of the imbroglio. Probably had Mr. Tumulty 
laid the secret documents before him on a silver salver, 
he would have waved them proudly aside and delivered 
another of those inspiring messages about democracy 
and humanity. Another conjecture, concerning which 
we do not wish to commit ourselves, is possible. Mr. 
Wilson might have been unable to understand these 
documents, even if he had read them. 

These revelations set forth by Mr. Wilson’s associates 
are of value. They bring Mr. Wilson’s stature into full 
relief and show the glory of his accomplishments among 
the lesser lights in the constellation of idealism at Paris. 
If they serve no further purpose, a careful perusal of 
them will at least rouse in every American a feeling of 
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gratitude that we came out of the imbroglio as well as 
we did. After all, only some 75,000 of our young men 
were killed in battle; a few score thousand only were 
carried off by disease; the crusade piled up for us a 
debt of only twenty-four billions ; and American pro- 
fiteers made collectively a profit of only $250,000 for 
every American life lost. When one contemplates these 
intimate studies of Mr. Wilson and his colleagues one 
feels that we are lucky that in the dénouement the Jap- 
anese navy is not policing our Pacific Coast, and Allied 
armies are not holding down the country from the 
Atlantic shore to the Mississippi, to make sure that we 
are safe for democracy. Only a singular good fortune, 
surely, allowed us to escape with our pelts and a few 
odds-and-ends of clothing intact, fo say nothing of a 
twenty-per-cent interest in the Island of Yap; and we 
may well pray for a long deferring of our next excur- 
sion into the “darkling plain where ignorant armies 
clash by night.” 


MR. HARDING ASKS FOR MORE. 


AMERICAN taxpayers may find at least one cause for 
rejoicing in President Harding’s appeal to Congress 
for ship-subsidies, direct and indirect. He proposes to 
remove from their shoulders the colossal incubus of 
the Shipping Board. This enterprise, which has cost 
the American people a number of billions of dollars, 
should have had at the same time considerable educa- 
tive value, as showing the dishonesty of Government in 
handling taxpayers’ money. But even this usefulness 
was considerably impaired by the strange unwilling- 
ness of the Senate to continue its investigation of the 
Board’s activities ; so that it is really high time that its 
ships should be either sold or scuttled and the Board’s 
members either returned to private life or sunk with 
their ships. 

For the rest, the harassed payers of income-taxes 
and other tribute to the Moloch of Federal Govern- 
ment will do well to regard this proposal of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s with considerable scepticism. To be sure, he 
advocates a direct subsidy of only $32 million annu- 
ally, which is a mere trifle when compared with the 
hundreds of millions that have been poured into the 
sink-hole of the Shipping Board every year since it 
came into existence. But when one considers the num- 
ber and nature of the indirect subsidies advocated by 
the President; and when one considers, furthermore, 
that his proposals, if enacted into law, will represent 
but a beginning in governmental support of the ship- 
ping-interests ; then, viewing these facts in the light of 
past experience with governmental subsidies, one may 
find plenty of justification for a profound distrust of 
the whole scheme. But one need not seek in the 
nature of the proposal for reasons to justify one’s 
mistrust of it; the very fact that it is sponsored by 
the shipping-interests of the country, that it has the 
backing of the Shipping Board, and that it is pre- 
sented to Congress by Mr. Harding, should be enough 
to condemn it at the start with any half-way intelligent 
person. 

Mr. Harding’s programme, briefly, includes direct 
subsidies, based on the tonnage and speed of ships. 
These are to continue in every case until the operator 
is making a net operating-income in excess of ten per 
cent upon his actual investment. Thereafter the sub- 
sidy shall cease and the owner shall pay back to the 
Government fifty per cent of such excess earnings until 
he shall have repaid the amount of the subsidy. So 
far as we are aware no provision is contemplated 
whereby the Government shall be enabled to learn 
whether the operator’s income has reached this point 


or not, so it may safely be concluded that no such 
reimbursement will ever be forthcoming. The Presi- 
dent proposes, as indirect subsidies, (1) that American 
officials shall travel on American ships, (2) that at 
least half of the immigrants to this country be carried 
in American ships, (3) that the transport-services of 
the army and navy be discontinued, (4) that insurance 
be made available to American ships at no greater cost 
than the rate paid by foreign ships, (5) the enforce- 
ment of that section of the Jones Act which allows 
preferential rail- and steamship-rates on through ship- 
ments in American bottoms, (6) extension of protec- 
tion to coastwise trade, (7) deductions on income- 
taxes amounting to five per cent of the freight paid on 
cargoes carried in American bottoms. 

Thus it will be seen that the Government contem- 
plates a large-scale interference with the commerce and 
industry of the nation—not to mention a further and 
most serious complication of our relations with Great 
Britain—for the benefit of the American shipper. This 
paternal solicitude is very well explained in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s own words: “Our problems in shipping are very 
much the same as are those of our industries ashore, 
and we should be as jealous in promoting the one as 
we are in protecting the other.” There is a sort of crazy 
justice in this. The Government is doing all in its power 
to protect its industries ashore by cutting off foreign im- 
ports, and in so doing it automatically cuts off exports 
—that is to say it destroys the foreign commerce of 
the nation. From the shippers’ viewpoint it is no more 
than fair that the Government should make up to them 
in subsidies what it takes away through protective 
tariffs. But from the taxpayers’ and consumers’ view- 
point it is of a piece with the whole governmental 
policy of protection; it is robbing the whole community 
in order to enrich a few individuals. In other words, 
such a policy means, as this paper has often pointed 
out, the delegation of the taxing-power to those indus- 
tries which the Government undertakes to protect wie 
tariffs or to subsidize directly. 

“Those who oppose it,” said Mr. Harding of this 
ship-subsidy plan, “ought in all fairness to propose an 
acceptable alternative.” We are ready to propose such 
an alternative, but we are quite sure that it would not 
be at all acceptable either to the Government or to its 
privileged beneficiaries; yet we offer it for what it is 
worth, and it would be worth a great deal to people 
interested in honest trade. We suggest that the Govern- 
ment, if it really wants to promote the upbuilding of 
an American merchant-marine, recommend to Congress 
the scrapping of the whole theory that underlies the 
Fordney tariff-bill and the emergency tariff-law. Hav- 
ing done this much to encourage imports, it might do a 
good deal to stimulate exports by turning its atten- 
tion to transportation. The railways of this country 
have been allowed to restrain trade nearly to the stop- 
ping-point. Surely a great deal could be done in the 
way of opening the waterways they have been allowed 
to close up in one way or another, thus giving them a 
little competition in hauls to the sea-ports. We think 
these two suggestions, if carried out, would make a 
good beginning towards filling our idle ships with car- 
goes; and although under these conditions American 
shippers might not be able to expect a vessel to pay 
for itself in one trip, as vessels sometimes did in the 
hey-dey of war-activity, still we believe they might 
expect to be kept continuously and profitably busy. 
We could suggest a number of other things which 
might be done to stimulate. our industry and trade, so 
that our vast army of unemployed might find itself 
busy and happy, and our flag might sail the high seas 
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over ships loaded with something more than ballast. 
But since it seems unlikely that even these modest 
hints will bear much weight with a Government which 
is bent on being helpful to industry at the taxpayers’ 
expense, we will forbear to offer any further sugges- 
tions at this time. 


NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


SoMETIMES, when we undertake to write about some 
current manifestation of nationalism or democracy, we 
feel that it is next to impossible to make ourselves 
understood. The trouble is that anything we say about 
any one of these manifestations is likely to be inter- 
preted as evidence that we are nationalists and demo- 
crats, or opponents of nationalism and democracy. This 
tendency to misinterpretation arises out of the idea that 
nationalism must be accepted or rejected im toto, and 
democracy likewise. 

Now it seems to us as plain as anything can be, that 

both nationalism and democracy have negative and 
positive phases, which are not only quite distinct, but 
often directly contradictory. Within the scope of 
negative nationalism and negative democracy, we should 
include all movements which aim at putting an end to 
domination as between countries, and discrimination a8 
between individuals. Examples of such movements are 
- the revolts of the Poles against the three Emperors, and 
long agitation in England for the removal of legal dis- 
abilities against labour. Nationalism and democracy 
pass from this negative phase to the positive phase, 
when strong national Governments are established in 
liberated regions, and when the democratized machinery 
of politics is employed to enlarge and multiply the func- 
tions of the State. As examples of this sort of thing 
we may cite the development of a new centralized 
Government in Poland, and the organization of the 
labour-vote to promote schemes of State-socialism in 
Great Britain. 

In the common use of the terms, the negative and the 
positive manifestations of nationalism and democracy 
are equally nationalistic and equally democratic, and yet 
they seem to us to differ, not in degree, but in kind. In 
the first phase, these movements help to clear the 
ground for the economic revolution and the achievement 
of economic freedom. On the other hand, the history 
of such movements in the second phase, has regularly 
been marked by the increase of political activity and the 
loss of economic opportunity. 

The tendency of nationalists and democrats to put 
their trust in the State (if only it be the right kind of 
State) is natural, if not altogether inevitable. In the 
very act of struggling against political oppression, the 
people learn to give to political affairs a place of the 
first importance. In the course of the struggle, too, 
they develop a new political apparatus, in the shape of 
a political party, an army, a provisional Government, 
_ which gathers strength as the old political obstacles are 
destroyed. Thus the positive and negative phases of the 
movements actually overlap, and the ground is occupied 
by new institutions before the old ones have been 
cleared away. Somewhere along the line, the people 
generally discovered that in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, most of the old problems of life remain un- 
solved ; and it would be strange indeed if they did not 
‘seek to remedy the situation by the employment of the 
political machinery that recent changes have placed in 
their hands. 

The case of Ireland is in point. In the course of their 
efforts to overthrow one government, the Irish have 
certainly exaggerated the power of that government 


for evil, and it will be no cause for surprise if they 
now exaggerate the power of their own untried gov- 
ernment for good. In Ireland, as elsewhere, the major 
problems of life are still without answer. Negative 
nationalism and negative democracy have been em- 
ployed with considerable success in the resolution of 
the minor problem of political freedom; but the Irish 
have not yet learned by experience that no amount 
of positive nationalism and positive democracy—no 
amount of Statism—can bring economic freedom out 
of conditions which are fairly uniform in small nations 
and in great empires, in republican States and in 
autocracies. 

Obviously these conditions demand action of some 
sort. For example, we learn from a competent and 
reliable correspondent in Dublin that, as an incident of 
the general industrial depression, the process of wage- 
cutting is going forward at a considerable rate in Ire- 
land. During the truce, many of the labour-leaders 
were less afraid of wage-reductions than of disturb- 
ances which would give the British Government an 
excuse for breaking off negotiations; and accordingly, 
they counselled the workers to take their cuts and bide 
their time. However, the communist Workers Republic, 
and the Voice of Labour, the organ of the powerful 
Transport and General Workers Union, called for re- 
sistance all along the line. Under this condition of 
divided leadership, some of the workers gave up with- 
out a struggle, and some of them showed fight. Where 
resistance developed, the way was open for interven- 
tion by the Government, which, as yet, had no legal 
existence; and accordingly “in numerous instances up 
and down the country, the Irish Republican army 
ordered the strikers to return to work, in the interest 
of the truce’”—which happened to be also the interest 
of the employers. 

In regard to industrial disputes adjusted through the 
intervention of the Irish Ministry of Labour, before 
the signing of the treaty with Great Britain, the Voice 
of Labour says: “In some ten of these twenty-seven 
cases, we note that the Bulletin states the settlement was 
‘satisfactory’ or ‘successful.’ What the devil exactly 
does that mean? ‘Satisfactory’ to whom? To the 
workers or their Unions? We fancy not. To the 
employers? Or to both, eh? Or to the Ministry of 
Labour? An answer to these questions would be 
illuminating?” Have we any reason to suppose thaf 
the answer here would be different from the one that 
must be given wherever any other Government—as for 
instance, that of the State of Kansas—has intervened 
in a similar situation? 

When one turns from wage-cuts to unemployment, 
one discovers conditions that may fairly be called des- 
perate. Upon the authority of our correspondent, we 
are able to say that at the beginning of the year, 
100,000 of the 400,000 Irishmen registered as insurable 
against unemployment were out of work. This means 
that about twenty-five per cent of the urban labouring 
population was idle, as against fifteen per cent for the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 

In January, the communists attempted to organize 
the unemployed of Dublin, and to hold daily meetings 
in an old building called the Rotunda. One fine after- 
noon, the men were informed that on the following day 
the hall would be closed to them; and thereupon they 
barricaded the place, ran up the red flag, and held the 
fort for four days, in spite of attacks by a besieging 
crowd. Finally, at the end of the fourth day, the 
garrison surrendered to the Irish Republican army, 
By now, the unemployed Irish subjects of King George 
have become unemployed citizens of the Free State, but 
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as far as we know, their stomachs have not been filled 
in the process. That is to say, they have not escaped 
the conditions which give rise to continual economic 
hardship and disturbance, and calf for continual inter- 
ference by the political and military authorities (now 
Irish) in behalf of those who are least in need of such 
assistance. 

The truth is that, like the rest of the British 
Empire, the Irish Free State is economically diseased. 
The employment of force by politicians, in the symp- 
tomatic treatment of economic disease, is a phenomenon 
with which we are thoroughly familiar; nor does it 
appear to us likely that this procedure is destined to 
be less frequently resorted to, now that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland speaks presumably in the name of the 
nation, rather than in that of an alien empire. 

There is, however, still another method of sympto- 
matic treatment which is characteristic of positive na- 
tionalism, and especially of positive democracy, and 
that is the method of remedial legislation, with State 
regulations, State tariffs, State credits, State subsidies, 
State insurance, State pensions, and other palliatives 
too numerous to mention. The end of all this is State 
socialism; and a good beginning towards that end is a 
national and democratic revolution such as Ireland has 
recently experienced. 

If we believed that such a beginning led inevitably to 
such an end, we should be playing false to our strong- 
est convictions by saying one single word in behalf of 
nationalism or democracy, negative or positive, in Ire- 
land, or India, or Egypt, or Porto Rico, or the Philip- 
pines, or anywhere else. However, we are not bound 
by any such notion of inevitability. The upheaval of 
negative nationalism and negative democracy against 
foreign rule and domestic discrimination means one 
thing to us, and that one thing is opportunity—the 
opportunity to abolish the monopoly of natural 
resources, and to open the way to free and voluntary 
association in the production and exchange of goods, 
and in all the manifold activities that overtax the 
strength of the solitary man. To our way of thinking, 
nationalism and democracy have done their work when 
they have cleared the ground for this constructive revo- 
lution. The work must be done, and our conception of 
human dignity would prompt us to support every at- 
tempt to do it even if we knew that in every case the 
people would pass on to the erection of new obstacles 
to freedom. They have the right to choose as they 
will, but if the wiser choice is never to be made, then 
indeed is all our faith in vain. 


AN UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 


I 


I woutp dare it—and my heart leaped and sang as soon 
as I had spoken. God knows, I was drained of spirit. 
If those young men of that country-side, those young 
Republicans, who were ready to dare all, to take five 
years in jail without making any defence, whose brothers 
had died that the infant Republic might be set up, who 
would die themselves to maintain it—if those young men 
I was finding flat, shallow, dull, commonplace! in myself 
was the fault, as I told myself ten times a day. Every 
morning now I arose unfit for the day’s work (I was 
organizing the Intelligence Department of the Republican 
Volunteer Army in that eastern part of County Cork), 
and during the actual conferences I would find my mind 
wandering, and I would find the men looking at me 
shrewdly, perplexed at my casual way of doing the thing; 
and yet I could not, try as I might, win back my old 
energy; I had grown suddenly stale—that was all that 
was to be said. 


And then suddenly, and by the merest chance, I heard 
that Eibhlin Ni Chartha, or Eileen MacCarthy, if you 
find it easier to remember that form of her name, was 
in Knockacashlawn, which is not very far from Mogeela, 
which is itself on the railway—that she would be there 
for some weeks with some relatives of hers, and that her 
coming there had already made a difference. A difference? 
—surely, surely! I had no doubt at all I would find a very 
efficient Cumann na mBan, in the place, ready for all 
emergencies; I would find them learning Irish, learning 
First Aid, learning how to cook on an open fire, above 
all, I would find them learning—Eibhlin herself! Yes, I 
would go to her. 

There would be no need to explain anything. Owing 
to my way of living these few years past, running from 
place to place, seldom daring ‘to sleep at home, we had 
never “fixed matters up,’ as people say, but I was con- 
fidently certain that Eibhlin would become one day my 
wife, and this I knew that she knew just as well as I. 
In the wells of her spirit I would bathe. We would laugh, 
we would cycle, we would dance the rinnce fada in the 
farm kitchens, we would play cards with the labourers, 
we would borrow the farmers’ hunters and make the 
frosty roads ring beneath our hoofs, we would go shooting 
in the bogs—we would climb the high hills, we would sur- 
prise the simple people who were giving us so large-heart- 
edly of their stores, of their pity, of their love. They would 
say: “Those Sinn Feiners—look how merry they can be 
—and they not knowing the night they'll be flung into 
prison, or maybe shot or hanged!” Then, after five days, 
or eight, or ten, I would take up my work again, and push 
ahead with it, rejoicing in those gifts of insight and tact 
that God had given me. Yes, I would dare all and go 
to her. 


II 


This was the risk: the police, as I well knew, had still 
the thought that I had never left the Mogeela district! I 
had heard that even still the young men in those parts would 
stroll lazily and sleepily from their fathers’ houses of a 
morning—with little or nothing to do these wintry days— 
and find a few policemen disappearing round a corner— 
policemen who had been peeping in at their windows or 
listening at their doors and shutters, seeking a strange 
accent, a strange face, seeking my poor self! For me, 
there was risk, but, as I told myself, for the Republic 
there was greater risk in my staying where I was, dawdl- 
ing at the work instead of doing it. So could it be reasoned 
out, I said, my going to Knockacashlawn; but only little 
had reason to say to it: I was doing right in going there, 
reason or no reason. I knew, I felt deep down in me, 
that I was doing right! 

The first stage of my journey went well with me. I 
kept to the uphill, downhill, ancient, overgrown by-roads 
of the pack-horse centuries, some of them nowadays just 
tracks on a hill-side; and I dashed into the railway- 
station at just the right moment to fling myself into a 
carriage; I knew the lack of a ticket would make no 
difference—all the men on that part of the line were “ours.” 
They knew me of old. “Thank God! Thank God!” I said, 
almost aloud, when I found the train moving nicely off, 
passing the stolid policemen, who, chin in air, quite 
efficiently surveyed us as we passed, catching sight, per- 
haps, of a young man, or at least of a large handkerchief 
wiping the sweaty face and brow of a young man in a 
third-class carriage. Thank God, so much was over, and 
I had three-quarters of an hour before anything else could 
happen. 

I found myself examining, rather with interest, two old 
maiden ladies, the only other human souls in the carriage, 
and I was surprised to find myself doing so; already I 
was being renewed; or else I could not have given myself 
up to this quiet contemplation of them. They were dainty 
old ladies, sisters to all seeming: the piece of purple 
ribbon in the furs of the one was flesh of the flesh of 
the piece of purple ribbon in the hat ?—bonnet ?—hat? of 
the other. In equal parts they had shared out their rather 
ample stock of old-fashioned jewellery—I could match 
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one thing with another. Sisters, yet with a difference, as 
two blossoms on the one plant may differ. Their heads 
were turned from me, they were intent on the wintry lands- 
cape passing by, so intent that I knew that every one 
of all their thoughts was gathered on my poor lone 
hunted self. The little lady on the left was reserved- 
looking, long-faced a trifle, almost colourless, her lips 
too thin, too closely shut. Her sister was pleasanter, 
more easily read; she was the blossom that had caught 
the sunshine, the relics of long-faded roses were still in 
her cheeks, and her eye was lively. The paler lady had 
no trouble at all in keeping her gaze on the bleak fields 
running by, but after a hundred little twitchings, ahems, 
stirrings, the plump little lady suddenly swept her eyes 
full upon me, at the same time delicately drawing the tip 
of a very slight little flimsy handkerchief to and fro 
several times along her still ruddy little lips. She found 
me, of course, lost in a brown study. 

They were both a little birdlike of aspect—they always 
are—but this old lady now surveying me, with some sur- 
prise, I warrant, was a song bird that would impulsively 
burst (in her youth, of course) into trills and runs and 
cadenzas, if only an unexpected gush of sunbeams fell 
on her as she walked in the fields; while her sister, I 
thought to myself, could not do with less than a branch 
of waxen candles and a little crowd of well-mannered 
ladies and gentlemen about her before her careful notes 
would fall—perhaps with unexpected passion—from her 
rather firm lips. Poor old chits—they had rubbed through 
the long years, never agreeing in anything, never exactly 
of the same mind, pertly impossible, often frankly 
offensive to each other—they could not guess how much 
one thing they were to me. 

I saw now that while I had been riding pell-mell through 
the bright morning, seemingly reckless, the sense of 
danger, the need for alertness had been more and more 
becoming the whole of me, knotting me up, as it were. I 
remembered how when I had, unapprehended, flung my- 
self into the train and found it begin to move off—I 
remembered the “Thank God” that had fallen from my 
lips, and, now so quietly to recall it, I felt myself opening 
out from that knot of care, opening out, spreading myself 
as a plant after the night is over, ready to drink in 
whatever sun and winds there may be abroad. And there 
before my eyes was this pair of sister-birds—either a 
puzzle if the other were not by. They were a gift from 
a quiet old world that had not been mine for a very 
long time. _ The pair of them there between me and the 
dull wintry landscape on which the colourless dusk was fall- 
ing, lifting, falling, lifting—they were like an old-fashioned 
melody—not insistent, not emotional, not headlong, just 
a gentle singing, a soft rhythm, with a pensive undersong, 
with little to say except that all roughness and noise and 
haste and danger were better forgotten for ever and ever. 
Only once did they speak. The brighter little lady said: 
““Tis a very dull evening, very dull.” 

And the other gravely nodded her head. But I found 
myself smiling, and saying, “Dull !—No! no!—’Tis a sweet 
old evening—I am winging to my gradh geal, to my bright 
love, though you do not suspect it, nor do you suspect how 
much more keenly, ardently, passionately I will drink her 
into me for your sitting here beside me in your withered 
maidenhood.” 

Ill 


At the next station in a flutter of colour and laughter 
and swift, long-gloved, white-gloved hands, there broke 
in upon our quietness two young girls—of whom one was 
called Mamie and the other Lil, as we were all presently 
to know. They were richly befurred and wrapped, hid- 
den away almost; for all that, however, one caught sight 
of dainty flesh, dainty ribbons, creamy whiteness, linen- 
whiteness, soft pinks, little bits of flashing jewellery, too, 
and very bright, frankly youthful eyes. But it was rather 
their swift glances, their unhidden excitement, their 
meaningless yet significant words and phrases that best 
told what fun they were after. It is a country of big, 
‘ square-built houses, and quite certainly one of them would 


be blazing with lights and throbbing with dancing couples 
this night behind its screen of branchy, silent trees. 

Mamie, the younger, could not keep still; and when 
her fresh, musical voice leaped out upon us every cell of 
her healthy, warm, exhilarated being was living in it. 
“Oh!—I do hope Dickie will not fail us!—He won’t? he 
won't?” She was staring up in the face of her sister, 
who sat opposite her. 

“Vou can’t trust him,’ a voice far quieter, paler, 
answered, the lips alone moving. 

There was a silence, the bright eyes withdrawn from 
her sister’s face were busy with some vision of their own. 
“T know what he’ll say . . . Oh!” There was a silvery 
laugh, running off into a boyish chuckle. 

“Yes.” The laugh was not answered, only the words. 

“He'll say, ‘Do you remember that night at Bransby’s?’” 

A soft look of comprehension lit up the quieter eyes of 
the taller girl. “Yes,” she answered again. 

“And I'll say . Oh! oh!” She was choking with 
laughter, lowering her face into all her pink linen and 
creamy mantlings. “You'd never guess what I’ll say!” 

“Be quiet, Mamie.” 

“I'll say : ‘What night at Bransby’s? I was never at es 
She could not finish for laughing. 
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“And the stupid! he’ll lift up his eyebrows, you know. 
He'll say, ‘Haw!’ three times. ‘Haw! Haw! Haw!” 
She spoke them with an effort at self-mastery, very 
quietly in Dickie’s voice, except the last, which fell into 
her own. 

How my two old birds—oh, they had aged immensely! 
—were watching, were listening. 

“He’s stupider than Will, but he’s nicer, he’s much 
nicer. I like him much better, I love him!” 

Lily’s quiet eyes glanced with some touch of shame in 
them toward the old ladies—had they heard? And 
Mamie’s reckless glance followed, and, at what she saw, 
Dickie suddenly seemed to fall quite out of her mind. 
She was frankly examining now one, now the other of 
the two faded sisters, her thoughts passing quite legibly 
across her face. Who are they? Where are they going? 
What makes her do that? The other is doing it now. 
Are they cold? Were they there when we came in? 
Poor old things, you’re very queer looking, though I don’t 
know what’s the matter with you . . . Then quite sud- 
denly she turned from them, and caught up Will and 
Dickie again. “Yes, for he’s not conceited, and Will is; 
he’s as conceited as a poll-parrot. I know; because the 
night——” 

But Lily’s dainty shoe. stretched out in a little petulant 
kick, and the other shrugged her shoulders, and swept us 
all again with a glance full of inquiry: You’re not list- 
ening? It doesn’t matter whether you are or not—not a 
bit. . . . Then she suddenly leaped from her place and 
flattened her nose on the window-pane. 

We were entering a little sideway station: the train 
was screaming. She swooped again upon us: “Here we 
are, old Lil! Hurry, girl, hurry!” 

She was again at the window, and again she turned to 
us, this time with a great change in her voice: it was low, 
hushed with surprise: “Lil, ’tis . . . John!” 

The gentler girl, on hearing the word, stood suddenly 
upright, and the voice in which she spoke was fuller, 
richer, than her sister’s had been; how could a voice so 


change? 

“?Tisn’t! Mamie! Mamie!” 

Mamie was again looking at her. “I’m sure. ’Tis, 
iS lei 

“Oh! Mamie ” Then there was a whispering, and 


both began nervously, quickly, to gather their wraps and 
little parcels together. 

I opened the door for them. The younger girl leaped 
down and shook hands with a young man. He swung 
from her and folded the quieter girl in his arms, passion- 
ately and without a word. 

I saw that. I stood upright myself, I do not know 
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what gesture I made, nor if I said any word, in Irish or 
English. I found myself standing swaying, for the train 
was again travelling, my hat in one hand, my other hand 
straying somehow over my head, my forehead. And I 
knew I was frightening the old ladies. 

“Excuse me,” I said, huskily. “I got a dizziness, a 
dizziness.” 

“Tf you sit down?” 

SN EGISRY 

I sat down. I was trembling. A few moments after- 
wards I was telling myself that it was time I had put 
my work from me, when the sight of two lovers, strangers 
to me, embracing on a country platform, had so played 
upon me. 

It was six months since I had last seen Eileen Mac- 
Carthy; six months full of tragedies, of shooting, of im- 
prisonments since last I had held her in my arms. 

I would hold her in my arms this night! A great 
ecstasy seized me. I felt the train whirling me along— 
whirling a thing not entirely conscious. It was also whirl- 
ing along two old maiden ladies. That I knew. But they 
were far away from me. . . . The rapture passed. They 
were still here before me. I should love to help them—if 
only one could! 

And then I began to think that the two stages of this 
journey had been like two movements in a sonata—the 
first a pensive, quiet movement; the second, a movement 
far brighter, yet still reminiscent somehow of the first, 
except for that suddenly swift and passionate close. And 
as I thought of this I found myself staring at the old 
ladies, as one might stare at two children who had not 
yet put their teeth in that fruit we call life—and my lips 
were moving in silent speech. “But there’ll be a third 
movement—Oh, yes! There’ll be a third movement, bright- 
er, swifter, deeper—it has begun, it has begun. . . .” 

And I was already glowing with the thought of it, some- 
thing was surging within me; this night I would make 
certain that Eileen MacCarthy would be my wife for ever. 
These times, these times of terror and partings and jailings 
and sudden deaths were not times for delaying in, and... 

Anyway, I am glad to remember I had the grace to bid 
the old ladies good-bye as I leaped from the train. 


IV 


I rushed for my bicycle. The station, I noted gleefully, 
was empty of all policemen. I was soon on the dark road 
riding along. I saw the lighted-up train curve away in 
the distance, its bright plumes of cloud breaking into frag- 
ments; I heard its rhythm begin to merge into the silence 
of the night. 

The clouds were gone. The sky was spangled all over 
with wide-eyed stars: how beautiful among them were the 
frost-still, branchy tree-tops! I breathed deeply, deeply. 
I was drinking a cup full of joy in a night of serene and 
stately beauty. 

My two old ladies were still journeying on: now they 
were chattering, I hoped; how colourless their version of 
this short journey would be—poor souls, whose eyes had 
never opened! Mamie and Lily were now whirling and 
laughing in a swift dance in that lighted-up old square 
house within its park of solemn trees. I did not envy them. 
There was room for all. Truly night isa deep womb... 
“deeper than daylight thought,” as the German poet puts 
ri SOON o oc 

“Falt! Who goes there? Halt! Get down... we'll 
fire!’ The voice was roaring, I felt my knees weaken, 
grow cold. “Right—we’re right.” 

A whistle was blown. I heard rifles grounded. I was 
caught. The policemen at the first railway-station were 
not so unobservant as I had thought. 

That night I spent in a lonely cell in Cork jail, pacing it, 
pacing it, disentangling a hundred thoughts, a hundred 
anxieties. Gradually the heat went from my brain, and 
T sat down on the edge of my bed. I tried to reckon what 
time it was. It was about two o’clock. The silence was 
appalling. Far away, I heard the scream of a distant train. 

DANIEL CoRKERY. 
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THE TRUTHFABOUT ART? 
II 


POSTULATING this conception of art and the universe, 
and granting the absence of necessity in them both, 
what—without moral double entente—are we to call 
art? We have abolished criticism: that is, we have 
abolished it in ourselves. We seek in art for no mean- 
ing and for no use. We enjoy it for the first time 
without an arrtére-pensée, allowing ourselves a smile at 
the insidious gravity of Saint-Beuve, and his scruples 
about being moved by a work of art without knowing 
(by recollection?) whether he was right in being moved 
by it. To us this seems only to be the critic’s peculiar, 
crabbed way of enjoying a work in retrospect, a roll- 
ing of it on his standardizing tongue; perhaps a method 
of digestion for one with a deranged stomach; at any 
rate, an expedient of a dulled sluggish spirit, not ready 
and capable enough to seize immediately and to appro- 
priate at once with every faculty and every sense all 
the nuances of an experience. The full force of the 
shock of art must be broken, must evaporate insensibly 
in the memory, before it can be assimilated with the too 
conscientious cells. Perhaps a little pedantry, a little 
“justification” is added in this interesting process. The 
critic is a man who can not digest anything unless he 
has proved to himself he should digest it. This process 
of digestion he calls in retrospect valuation. 

But, disembarrassing ourselves of this problem— 
which is interesting, after all, only psychologically, and 
that because all problems are interesting psycholog- 
ically—what is the omnipotent seduction of art, and 
why should we enjoy it at all? I am not on the point 
of formulating a theory of esthetics. On the con- 
trary, I do not imagine that it is necessary to find an 
answer to this question at all. It is interesting chiefly 
because in answering it one answers other questions, 
moral questions, which should be answered because 
they stand to-day like a row of gloomy cliffs casting a 
damp shadow on all paths. Only what is gloomy 
should be refuted. But, to come back fo the point, 
why do we find pleasure in works of art? Because 
in them existence is made to appear as play. The 
“heightening” of lights, colours and sounds in art is 
brought about simply by the switching of existence 
on to the plane of play and freedom. In art we enjoy 
the whole universe, we enjoy even ourselves as spec- 
tacle, as play. The condition of entering this world 
is that we should leave every necessity and every duty 
behind us. Here morality, society, right and wrong, 
are merely the suitable or unsuitable background, the 
setting, the footlights, nothing more, and the good men 
and villains are “characters” simply, mere form and 
movement. We do not value them as we should value 
them in “real life” ; that is our privilege. If we have not 
first and foremost a feeling for their form, for their 
mere movement and play we have missed everything. As 
Nietzsche said: “A man is an artist to the extent to 
which he regards everything that inartistic people call 
‘form’ as the actual substance, as the ‘principal’ thing.” 

Yes, “form,” this glittering, seductive, and appar- 
ently void and empty thing, is nothing else than the new 
semblance of things when they are reborn as play, free 
and without task. To see the world artistically, one 
must unconsciously bereave it of function, so that all 
movement should be apprehended as mere movement. 
Where the bad man is deliberately conceived by the 
artist as bad, and the good man as good, there is unclean 
art, whatever the morality might be: all that this can 


1The first part of this article was published in the Freeman Is 
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produce are paragons of vice like Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
and bad monuments of virtue like Squire Allworthy. 
But take Heathcliff, that profound child and black- 
guard. He is entrancing in the free and yet inexor- 
able movement of his evil; he is altogether art, alto- 
gether style: we are not concerned with his content, 
for there is no content, there is only form. He has 
been purified from everything but his own shape and 
nature. We appreciate his qualities as we appreciate 
the qualities of a landscape, or some great phenomenon 
of nature, with equal enjoyment of what in another 
sphere is called good and bad, In all great, severe 
and immoral art this transformation takes place. It 
is not mere cognizance of evil which we experience 
here, it is enjoyment. We enjoy the deviltry of Iago, 
the avarice of Harpagon, the egoism of Julien Sorel, 
the lasciviousness of old Karamazov, the icy disgust of 
Hedda Gabler, as we enjoy the gnarled humours of 
that stout old tree Dugald Dalgetty, or the suavity of 
Dr. Primrose. It was a complaint of the old critics— 
a complaint no longer to our taste—that Milton made 
his Satan far too attractive: but that was precisely a 
proof of the potence of his art. Milton was not, as 
Blake pretended, “on the devil’s side without knowing 
it’: he was neither on the side of the devil, nor on 
that of God. Both God and the devil were conceived 
by him on the plane of play: and his Satan was great 
because in delineating him he escaped from the bonds 
of his theory, in which Satan was a fate, into the realm 
of drama, of free play, in which Satan was a god. 
But I am already beginning to be misunderstood. 
Art is play and conceives existence as play, but that 
is not to say with Schopenhauer that in art we escape 
for a time from the treadmill of the Will to Live. 
These are mere words: for the play of art, the escape 
from the wheel, that too is life, and even Will to Life. 
No, what Schopenhauer escaped from in his poignant, 
almost too poignant pleasure in art, was his own con- 
ception of life, a conception of life in which immor- 
-ality—and therefore, to the discerning, morality— 
was too deeply, too inextricably, involved. In order 
to conceive the world as bad—and to do so may be a 
luxury of misanthropy—one has first to conceive it as 
good; and this is precisely what Schopenhauer did. 
Things have a purpose, he had come to believe, but 
they have in some inexplicable manner lost ein 
other terms, there were two Schopenhauers, an arti- 
ficial Schopenhauer, a sort of second nature, who had 
absorbed the moral assumptions of philosophy so fatally 
that he did not know he had absorbed them: and the 
natural Schopenhauer, the clear-eyed demon, who saw 
that existence was not as the philosopher tied to his 
flesh conceived it to be. The contradiction here was 
complete, and the issue from it was the most bizarre 
that has ever been achieved. The real Schopenhauer 
did not prevail over the artificial one: on the contrary, 
both stood their ground, and the result of this simul- 
taneous refusal to surrender, or even to compromise, 
was Schopenhauerian pessimism. For neither of the 
Schopenhauers was a pessimist: it takes two souls in 
one breast to make pessimism. To see in all existence 
design and providence, as one of these characters did, 
was certainly not to be a pessimist; but neither was 
it to see in existence no providence, no final purpose 
at all. In order to achieve pessimism one must first 
assume a purpose in the universe and then discover 
that it is not there. Voilé Schopenhauer. In spite of 
what he saw with his own eyes he continued to main- 
tain that the universe was a system; and holding that, 
he had to hold also that it was a system which worked 
badly. Nietzsche was later to discover the true value 


of Schopenhauer’s pessimism and how much it held 
as a disguised promise. For he asserted that exis- 
tence was not a system at all, not even a system work- 
ing badly, but play and exuberance. Schopenhauer 
was tormented by his Will to Life not because it 
produced suffering, but because it was contrary to 
reason, because it was senseless, and against his philo- 
sophic instincts. It became to Nietzsche the great «s- 
thetic fact and the justification of life. This was a 
revolution the results of which we can not yet 
reckon up. 

In this new world discovered lately by philosophy— 
and known all the time to art—expression, play, form, 
style are synonomous terms, and they express all that 
is art. There is literally nothing else. Where there is 
“content” there is not yet play. In all great works, 
whether they are novels or symphonies, everything is 
style. If there is content, that is, anything which the 
thinker as thinker, or the practical man as practical 
man, can seize upon and discuss in his special terms, 
that has not been resolved into play, that is, in the 
slang of criticism, merely “interesting” ; it is precisely 
not art. The tendency of modern literature has been, 
of course, to introduce, on one excuse or another, 
more and more content into art. There have been the 
propagandists of “modern ideas,” the most honest sub- 
verters of art; there have been the realists, the most 
pure impurists one could imagine, with their claim that 
the novel must not merely be art, but science as well; 
the psychologists, who have added Freudianism to their 
gruesome charms, and the sociologists, a mere few, 
consisting chiefly of the group of personalities which 
we call Mr. H. G. Wells. These individuals—or 
coteries, one does not know which to call them—have 
not been of much importance as artists, but they have 
been influential as amateur theorists on esthetics, and 
as publicists who have changed altogether the public 
taste. How quickly and radically that taste has been 
changed! Arnold, writing hardly more than half a 
century ago, complained that Tolstoy’s “Anna Karen- 
ina” “was less a work of art than a piece of life.” To 
say that about a novel to-day, of course, would not be 
to depreciate it, but to give it the highest praise within 
the resource of the critic. Yet remembering what had 
been done before it, one can not read “War and 
Peace,” that tremendous and Olympian book, surely 
the greatest novel in every quality but one which has 
ever been written, without feeling that here we are too 
much on the level of the characters—perhaps actually 
within them—at any rate too troubled by their scruples, 
domesticities, sicknesses and sorrows. ‘The calm of 
Tolstoy is not the calm of the artist, but that of a 
divinely strong, undaunted and unassailable demon, 
of an iconoclast so clear and so universal that he can 
break everything and not be broken himself. One page 
of Flaubert takes us into a different world; but Flau- 
bert was an artist of such plenitude that even his 
theory of naturalism could not fatally dim the splend- 
our of his achievement. 

It is of course easiest to discern the spirit of play 
in the figures on a Greek vase or in a piece by Mozart. 
But how can tragedy, the highest expression of art, be 
construed as play? Tragedy can be understood as the 
form of esthetic play corresponding to that which in 
the practical world we call adventure. Both have been 
misunderstood, and even by those who have practised 
them. The adventurer has been covered by a hundred 
disguises in the last hundred years; he has been com- 
pelled even to disguise himself. The ungovernable 
spirits who have periodically set out for the North 
Pole, as an escape from “civilization” and themselves, 
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have incongruously been credited with a tender regard 
for science, a monster of even more than arctic cold- 
ness. Livingstone, the one man in the time of Victoria 
who contrived to be both Victorian and charming, 
Livingstone whom nobody could know and not love, 
who put his life in jeopardy every day almost, out of 
a sense of gallantry, and who could not keep away 
from Africa and danger, has been amiably vilified as 
a sort of superior Sunday-school teacher. Every ex- 
plorer in the nineteenth century—and exploration in 
that period was the grand resource of the adventurous 
—has been reduced to a scientist, or a missionary, or 
a hero of trade. Here men refuse to see what is before 
their eyes; and their misunderstanding of the tragic 
artist, who is more difficult to discern, is infinitely 
worse. Take Dante. We have not enough courage to 
see that Dante needed hell as his particular arena, 
wild beasts, antique horrors and all. That old Roman 
of the Empire, with so much of Tiberius and Tiberius’s 
love of grim practical joking in him, put into its place 
by medieval theology—and it was perhaps the great 
use of medieval theology to Dante that it gave evil a 
place—found within the limit of his three metaphysical 
estates the whole realm of esthetic adventure which he 
sought. He needed the cold spaces of his “Paradiso” 
after the heated horrors of the “Inferno” and the 
“Purgatorio”; but he also needed them all as the 
greatest adventure which could at that time be imag- 
ined. “La Divina Commedia”’—in the mouth of 
Dante, that was as much as to say, “What an adven- 
ture!” 

There remains as a theoretical obstacle lyrical 
poetry. We make a mistake if we imagine that it is 
real anguish or real love that conceives the poem. When 
one writes a love poem one is for the moment not in 
love. The case of Goethe is zxsthetically notorious; 
his odes were generally the epitaphs of his amours. A 
quick-witted woman begins to imagine everything bad 
when her lover writes her sonnets; he is already too 
far from passion and from her. In poetry the terrible 
physiological seriousness of passion is lightened, and 
the utilitarian, racial necessity driving to the purpose of 
procreation, forgotten. All the “poetry” of love—that 
is nothing else than poetry. In love poetry the raison 
d’étre of love is ignored; and the very means whereby 
life is made possible is conceived as mere “drama,” as 
mere beauty and fantasy. Surely a feat more extraordi- 
nary has never been achieved. 

But all this is already said in Nietzsche’s aphorism: 
“Art is the metaphysical activity of man.” Only—in 
that case, what is metaphysics ? 

Epwin Murr. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION: AN INQUEST. 
III 

THERE is, in the world of books, nothing more fear- 
fully and wonderfully made than a catalogue of a mod- 
ern university showing the intellectual pabulum offered 
to the youth that pass through its portals in the search 
of wisdom or something else or both. Compare the 
huge, fat volume of some institution of learning with 
the programme of a mediaeval university covering a 
single sheet or the modest brochure showing the courses 
of Harvard in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century! It is like comparing Genesis with the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Part of the new bulk is due of course to the addi- 
tions made by the technical, professional, and engineer- 
ing schools. Even here, what seems to have the basis 
and sanction of positive reality reveals, on close exam- 


ination, vagaries, uncertainty, and fluctuating opinion. 
The lawyers, while paying tribute to their noble 
profession and decrying mere trade-schools bent on 
turning out practitioners, are, in fact, almost wholly 
absorbed in the instant need of things—in the study 
of practical cases which, it is thought, best prepare 
for the immediate business of winning causes in the 
courts of law. Catch the dean of almost any American 
law school off his guard and he will tell you confiden- 
tially that while he personally would like to turn out 
jurists instead of “go-getters,” he must under the 
stress of competition keep so close to the ground that 
he can hear the clink of the yellow metal. The engineers 
are even more realistic and restless. They abide by 
mathematics, but all else is afloat. They are leaving 
behind the discipline of the slide-rule and the machine 
shop and moving in the direction of administration and 
management—the real source of all great rewards. As 
for the theologians, their days are long in the land, but 
from the academic point of view, they are born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. 

When we leave the technical and professional offer- 
ings, how does it fare with the liberal arts and the 
pure sciences? Under the stress of what circumstances 
does the curriculum expand in these fields? Has any 
great master or group of masters, after surveying mod- 
ern life, its exigences, perils, and adventures, grasped 
our scheme of things entire and moulded a programme 
of studies to fit their solemn findings? Not so. That 
miscellaneous collection of courses in logic, philosophy, 
psychology, history, economics, literature, civics, rhet- 
oric, composition, classical philology, mathematics, bon- 
net-making, and domestic science—has it grown out 
of any firm assurance about our requirements or our 
potential powers for high endeavour? In just about 
the same way that a luxurious tropical jungle has 
sprung intelligently organized from the mind of Jove. 

Whoever has taken thought about the scheme of 
things knows with Buckle that the science of any sub- 
ject lies not at its centre but on its periphery where it 
impinges upon all other sciences; but the makers of 
college and university offerings have not taken thought 
about any scheme of things, They may be stampeded 
in war-time into teaching war-aims under the direction 
of an autocratic War Department or into teaching 
peace-aims under a campaign to support the Washing- 
ton arms-conference willy-nilly, but they have never 
stampeded themselves into wrestling with the universe 
entire. In fact curricula are not made. They grow; 
and under what impulses ? 

First of all there is the push or lust of the specialist. 
This is the age of doctors of philosophy (of whom 
something will be said later). Now the doctor of 
philosophy, at the beginning of his career, is usually 
a callow undergraduate who devotes three or more 
years to a special field, like history or literature, nar- 
rowing his interest all the while and emerging at the 
end of the time with a hundred pages of print on some 
such matter as the extent of Henry VIII's girth or the 
exact spot of Moliére’s grave. He secures, through the 
influence of his guide and mentor in the noble game of 
winning a Ph. D., a position as an instructor in the 
lower ranges of the educational system. If he is to 
rise, he must spread himself. If he has enthusiasm for 
his subject he must spread or burst. He can not con- 
fine his energies within any groove cut by his prede- 
cessors in curriculum-making. So with more or less 
manceuvring he gets a course inserted in the catalogue 
bearing some such title as “The Elizabethan Stage” or 
“The State of the Arts in Florence in the Age of 
Machiavelli and the Relations of Political Speculation 
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to the Medizeval Idea of the Madonna.” So the scheme 
of instruction grows. Sometimes young doctors die or 
are transferred to another institution, but generally 
speaking the head of the department “simply can not 
let any of the valuable courses lapse.” So the snow- 
ball rolls down through the academic years gathering 
such accumulations as would make Plato or good St. 
Thomas stare in amazement. 

But who takes these mysterious courses? Well, in 
the economy of Providence they usually find takers. 
The more takers the better for the fortunes of the 
doctor. Many of the offerings are what is known as 
“snaps” in undergraduate terminology. Others come 
at easy hours and do not interfere with athletics and 
other extra-mural activities, The lusty undergraduate 
with his calendar of hours in hand looks down the 
list of courses and finds one that will fill the hole left 
by chance and so he lets the accidents of chronology 
determine his fate. Perhaps it is just as well, but it 
helps to push along the good work of padding the cata- 
logue and the pay-roll. Upon such meat doth the 
academic Cesar feed. 

Of course the programme is not altogether as form- 
less as this account might lead the uninitiated to im- 
agine. It has indeed many outward aspects of firm- 
ness and system. There are the grand divisions: (1) 
Political Science, (2) Literature, (3) Philosophy and 
Psychology, (4) History, (5) Economics, etc. etc. 
They look fine and seem like real divisions of learning 
—on paper. Each is in charge of zealous specialists 
(often quite narrow) who push their particular enter- 
prises with terrible earnestness. Each department has 
a budget and a retinue of incumbents, near-incumbents, 
and aspirants. As a good judge extends his jurisdic- 
tion, so each department fights for its place in the sun. 
The suggestion that it is a mere subdivision of some 
other discipline is repelled with academic indignation. 
So the universe is divided, parcelled, split up, without 
end, into minute principalities of learning; each deco- 
rated with pretensions, and yet impotent in the presence 
of anything important that calls for integrated think- 
ing. So the curriculum grows and grows and grows. 
So the budget grows and the vested interests multiply 
like flies in summer time. 

So, too, we have teaching literature (even Dickens, 
Carlyle, and Ruskin) striplings who know no more 
of industrial history or of the feudal order of society 
than they know of the processes of decomposing coal- 
tar. We have economists holding forth with much 
assurance, who could not for their lives say anything 
important about the State and its relations to their 
scheme of things. We have psychologists discoursing 
on conduct, who could not pass a freshman test in 
that great record of conduct—the history of mankind. 
And so it goes. The curriculum swells and the minds 
of the operators of the curriculum shrink. The mental 
food handed out to the baffled youth would give them 
a painful stomach-ache if they took any of it. In- 
difference proves to be their salvation. 

The examination- and billing-systems of the institu- 
tion add their great support to the swelling programme 
of instruction. The old Oxford system of general 
examinations at the end of certain stated periods has 
been abandoned. Each teacher, each instructor who 
gives one of these highly specialized courses, conducts 
his own examination in his own way and makes his 
own marks. Seldom is he disturbed in his findings. 
If he flunks the son of a trustee, he may be sum- 
moned to the President’s office, but otherwise all is 
free sailing and he may resent any outside intrusion 
into his bailiwick. Thus he can swing as far away from 
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the general to the particular as he likes. His vested 
interest in his little academic wisdom-patch is made 
doubly secure by his examination-system. The poor 
disconcerted student, stuffed with many little things, is 
never once called upon to face a general proposition, 
to summon all his knowledge in an effort to think. So 
the curriculum grows, the budget groans, and the offer- 
ings multiply. 

Then the billing-system. Once upon a time a student 
paid a lump sum for an entire college course in annual 
instalments with incidental fees occasionally added. 
Now in the large institutions all that is gone. A college 
or university course consists of units, on each of which 
a price is fixed with deadly precision by the billing or 
accounting department of the institution. To the 
bursar all units look alike. One unit of chemistry 
equals one umt of rhetoric. From an accounting 
standpoint, going through college is like taking a meal 
in a Childs’s restaurant. One gets a check at the desk, 
one gathers up one bowl soup, one dish baked beans, 
one glass milk, and one lemon pie. The appropriate 
holes are punched out, the units are totalled and pre- 
sented for payment at the cashier’s desk. Very simple. 
So the student goes through learning gathering units 
from the counters piled high with goodies offered for 
sale by doctors of philosophy. He gathers the requisite 
number of units required for the degree desired. He 
pays for the whole and gets his diploma. Very simple 
also. The formula is like this: 50 courses X 10 dollars 
=degree. 

Is there no balm in Gilead? Yes. Many an aspiring 
college head has sought to modify the rigour of the 
scheme by introducing honours-courses, tutorial 
systems, and other devices, but these are very much 
restricted in their application and do not affect the 
main current. No college president would dare for one 
moment to say: “Here, I am going to call a halt on the 
expanding budget and the expanding curriculum. I 
propose, with the assistance of the best general minds 
I can find in this institution or in America to frame 
a scheme of instruction based upon an understanding 
of modern life and its exigencies, without fear or 
favour.” Think of the vested interests he would dis- 
turb, of the bad names he would be called, or of the 
specialists he would offend. It can not be done. 

SoMNIA VANA._ 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Mucu has been written about Saint Patrick, but to my 
mind Professor MacNeill, by suggesting his heroism and 
his wonderful humanity gives us the best glimpse of the 
apostle to the Irish people. Professor MacNeill reminds 
us of the direfulness of the age in which Patrick had his 
ministry. The Roman legions had abandoned Britain a 
prey to the Picts, the Scots, and the north-western Ger- 
mans. Gaul and Spain were in the hands of the Franks, 
the Burgundians, Visigoths, Alans, Suevi, and Vandals. 
St. Augustine had passed away in his episcopal city while 


‘the Vandals were besieging it. Rome itself had been twice 


captured and sacked. Attila, the Scourge of God, had 
led immense armies from one end of Europe to the other, 
and boasted that where his horse had trodden grass grew 
no more. Imagine a youth torn out of the perishing 
civilization of one of the Roman provinces and flung into 
this bloody whirlpool, first as a slave and afterwards as 
a wayfarer across Western Europe. 


Wuen Patrick escaped from his slavery in Ireland he and 
his companions travelled for thirty days on the Continent 
through an unpeopled wilderness. “It seems a miracle,” 
says Professor MacNeill in his “Phases of Irish History,” 
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“that hope and courage could have survived in any mind. 
Yet the spirit of peace and gentleness and mercy was 
stronger than all the violence and blood-thirst of the 
nations.” Patrick had been torn away from his own 
people in a raid by the marauders of the Irish King Niall. 
He had been kept for years the despised chattel of a petty 
chieftain, herding flocks, in a bleak land of bog and forest. 
But, as Professor MacNeill says “the ruling sentiment that 
grew out of this pitiful experience was one of boundless 
love and devotion towards the people who had done him 
such terrible wrongs, so that when he regained his free- 
dom by flight, in nightly visions he heard their voices 
calling him back to them and freely and eagerly made up 
his mind to spend himself altogether in their service. It 
was this spirit that subdued the ferocity of fierce plunder- 
ing rulers and warlike peoples.” 


In Saint Patrick’s “Confession” we have a picture of a man 
who, in spite of success, in spite of the influence that gave 
him a place beside Kings and a voice in the revision of 
the laws of Ireland, was a lonely and sorrowful man. He 
could not be at home in the land that was so far from the 
civilization that had cradled him. He felt himself an alien 
and an exile from the Roman world. He was even wounded 
by the fact that Roman Britain did not recognize her son. 
“Tf my own do not know me—well, a prophet has no 
honour in his own country.” So he wrote to the British 
Prince Caroticus. Curiously enough, in the land that 
seemed beyond all Latin influences, Saint Patrick was made 
to feel the defects in his Latin education. He speaks of 
“lordly rhetoricians” who looked down on him as a rustic. 
These “lordly rhetoricians’ may not have been living in 
Ireland, but it is a curious fact that there is a tradition 
of Latin culture in Ireland that goes beyond the time of 
Saint Patrick. Columbanus, writing about a chronological 
system devised by Victorius in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury said, “Victorius was regarded with indulgence, not 
to say contempt, by our masters and by the ancient Irish 
philosophers.” These ancient philosophers must have been 
giving vent to their criticism as early as Patrick’s time. 


THERE is one place in Ireland where one can feel assured 
that one stands literally in the footsteps of Saint Patrick. 
The place is on the narrow summit of the mountain now 
called Croagh Patrick, in Mayo, which was anciently 
called Crohan Aigh. The Saint made this mountain his 
retreat during his mission into the West; it stands near 
the “Wood of Fochlad near the Western Sea,” of which 
he speaks in his “Confession.” “And he gave me one of 
these, and I read the beginning of the letter which con- 
tained the voice of the Irish, and as I read the beginning of 
it I fancied I heard the voice of the Irish, and as I read 
the beginning of it, I fancied I heard the voice of the 
folk who were near the wood of Fochlad, nigh to the 
Western Sea.” “I was pierced to the heart,” says 
Patrick, “and I could read no more, and thereupon I 
awoke.” Professor Bury, who has written the most com- 
plete biography of the Saint, thinks that this passage 
establishes the fact that the place of Patrick’s captivity 
was in Connaught, by the western sea. But Professor 
MacNeill, the great authority on early Irish history, 
holds that the place of captivity was in Northeast 
Ulster, the territory that is now Antrim and Down. 
Anciently this was the territory of Dalaraidi. It was a 
Pictish kingdom and it remained Pictish for four hundred 
years after Patrick’s captivity. Neighbouring this Pictish 
Kingdom was that most ancient and most heroic of Irish 
Kingdoms, Ulla (Ulaidh) which, with a Danish suffix, has 
given a name to the Northern Irish province. 


Tue Ulidians were a great people, and although their 
political power had fallen into decay in Patrick’s time 
their prestige remained very high. Patrick made the Uli- 
dian seat, Armagh, his ecclesiastical capital. By doing this 
he perpetuated an heroic tradition. The Ulidian hero-lore 
was written down in the letters that Patrick brought, and 


being the first Irish written lore it acquired the prestige 
of a classic. So it came to be cherished by Kings and 
races in Ireland who were flouted and ignored in the 
fiercely exclusive Ulidian tradition. After the Ulidians 
had sunk into oblivion Patrick’s mission saved the greatest 
of the Irish Pagan traditions. That the tragic and heroic 
stories of Cuchullain, Fergus and Concobar, of Naisi, 
Deirdre and Meve, were not forgotten is due to Patrick’s 
timely coming, and to his unawareness of the fact that 
political power had already passed from the North to the 
middle of Ireland, and from Armagh to Tara. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


ONE DO 


CHINESE LYRICS. 


(Translated from the Chinese by Witter Bynner 
and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


A SIGH ON A JADE LUTE. 


A cool-matted silvery bed, but no dreams; 

A sky green as water with light evening-clouds, 

But from Hsiao and from Hsiang’ flies a far cry of wild geese® 
Loneliness, moonlight, a twelve-story house 5 
WEN T’ING-YUN. 


A DRINKING-SONG AT STONE FISH LAKE. 


(I have used grain from the public fields, for distilling wine. 
After my office-hours I have the wine loaded on boats and 
then seat my friends on the bank of the take. The little wine- 
boats come to each of us and supply us with wine. We seem 
to be drinking on Pa Islet in Lake Tung-t’ing. And I write 
this poem.) 


Stone Fish Lake is like Lake Tung-t’ing, 

When Chiin Top is green and the summer tide rising . . . 
With the mountain for a table and the lake a fount of wine, 
The tipplers are all settled along the sandy shore. 

Though a stiff wind for days has roughened the water, 
Wine-boats constantly arrive... 

I’ve a long-necked gourd and, at ease on Pa Islet, 

Am pouring drink everywhere, driving off trouble! 


TO THE TAX-COLLECTORS AFTER THE 
BANDITS’ RETREAT. 


(In the year Kuei-mao, the bandits from Hsi-yiian entered 
Tao-chou, set fire, raided, killed and looted. The whole district 
was almost ruined. The next year, the bandits came again 
and, attacking the neighbouring prefecture, YViing, passed this 
one by. It was not because we were strong enough to defend 
ourselves but, probably, because they pitied us. And how 
now can these commussioners bear to impose extra taxes? 
I have written this poem for the collectors’ information.) 


I still remember those days of peace 
For twenty years among mountains and forests, 
With the pure stream running past my yard 
And caves and valleys at my door. 
Taxes were light and regular, 
And soundly I slept and late in the morning— 
Till suddenly came a sorry change, 
And for some years now I’ve served in this coat .. « 
When I arrived here, an official, 
The mountain-bandits were rising again; 
But the town was so small it was spared by the thieves 
And the people so poor and so pitiable ; 
That all the other districts were looted 
And this one this time let alone . . 
And now, imperially commissioned, 
Are you to be less kind than bandits? 
The people you force to pay the poll 
Are like creatures frying over a fire. 
And how can you sacrifice human lives, 
Just to be known as good collectors ?— 
I would rather fling down my official seal, 
To be a lone fisherman in a little boat 
And support my family on fish and wheat 
And with rivers and lakes content my old age. 
Yuan CuHIeEx. 


(A poet of the eighth century). 


Rivers in Hu-nau. 
2 Love-messengers. 
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MUSIC. 
THE PARADOX OF BEETHOVEN: I. 


Ir was the paradox of Beethoven’s nature that the 
extraordinary success he achieved in his music, through 
learning from earliest youth to deal skilfully with its 
material, was in no wise matched in any of the affairs 
of daily life, which on the contrary he systematically 
botched because he had never learned to deal with 
them. This failure to function efficiently in social rela- 
tions threw him back upon himself, developed in him 
a pathological sense of opposition between himself and 
others, and established a vicious circle by which the 
more he mishandled them the more alien they came to 
seem to him, and the more alien they seemed the 
less did he attempt a deeper understanding and sym- 
pathy that might have straightened things out. Of 
course, the supreme instance was the tragedy of his 
relations with his nephew Karl, for whose attempt at 
suicide he was undoubtedly somewhat responsible 
through his unwise mingling of severity and indul- 
gence; the story may be read in all its pathos and irony 
in Thayer’s’ third volume. 

In smaller matters and less intimate relations his 
utter and complacent unawareness of other personal- 
ities is often ludicrous. Grillparzer, the poet, gives 
one of those examples, trivial in themselves, that often 
reveal character as by a lightning flash. He had gone 
in a hired carriage, he says, to visit the composer, and 
to discuss with him an opera-libretto. Beethoven accom- 
panied him back to the city gate. 

As he left the carriage [says Grillparzer] I noticed a bit 
of paper lying on the seat which he had just vacated. I 
thought that he had forgotten it and beckoned him to come 
back; but he shook his head and with a loud laugh, as at the 
success of a ruse, he ran the faster in the opposite direction. 
I unrolled the paper and it contained exactly the amount of 
the carriage-hire, which I had agreed upon with the driver. 
His manner of life had so estranged him from all the habits 
and customs of the world that it probably never occurred 
to him that under other circumstances he would have been 
guilty of a gross offence. I took the matter as it was in- 
tended and laughingly paid my coachman with the money 
that had been given to me. 

Such a man would naturally be intolerably meddle- 
some with persons whose affairs he considered him- 
self concerned in, but whose point of view remained 
opaque to him. His two younger brothers’ opinions 
of him would be worth hearing. The trip he made in 
1812, already forty-two and famous, to Linz, where 
his brother Johann, then thirty-five, had established 
himself as an apothecary, was apparently undertaken 
with the express purpose of separating him from a 
woman with whom he was living. When his argu- 
ments (and probably threats) proved unavailing, he 
did not hesitate to make use of his reputation and 
influence against his brother. 

Excited by opposition [says Thayer] Ludwig resorted to any 
and every means to accomplish his purpose. He saw the 
Bishop about it. He applied to the civil authorities. He 
pushed the affair so earnestly, as at last to obtain an order to 
the police to remove the girl... if on a certain day, she 
should still be found in Linz. 
Of course, as anyone less headstrong would have anti- 
cipated, Johann was driven in his desperation into 
marrying her, and Beethoven had another “Queen of 
the Night” sister-in-law for his pains. Twelve years 
later he says of his brother in a conversation-book: 
“He always wants me to come to his people—non 
possibile per me.” “The obstacle,” comments Thayer, 
“was Johann’s wife, who had become one of ‘his 

1“The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven.” Alexander Wheelock Thayer. 


Edited, revised, and amended by Henry Edward Krehbiel. Three 
volumes. Published by the Beethoven Association, New York, 1920, $20.00, 


people’ because of the composer’s interference with 
Johann’s private affairs at Linz.” 

Thus Beethoven’s capriciousness increased as it cut 
him off more and more from successful interaction 
with the world, and his sense of this opposition between 
his “me” and his milieu became exaggerated, patho- 
logical. As in most eccentric and solitary people there 
grew up in him a complicated mechanism of “ration- 
alization,” in which self-respect is guarded by the 
attribution of all kinds of evil to others. He was never 
tired of abusing the Viennese, more than even their 
partiality for Rossini and other frivolities would seem 
to justify. “Everywhere in public,” says Simrock, 
“Beethoven railed at Emperor Franz because of the 
reduction of the paper money. ‘Such a rascal ought 
to be hanged to the first tree,’ said he. But he was 
known and the police officials let him do as he pleased.” 
His idealization of the English was another obsession. 
This had the small basis of rational justification that 
London had ordered works from him; but on this 
foundation he had reared a myth of English perfection, 
evidently largely elaborated as a “contrast effect’ to 
set off the blackness of Vienna—another process fa- 
miliar to pathologists. One Stumpff quotes him as 
saying in 1824, almost at the end of his life: “England 
stands high in culture. In London everybody knows 
something and knows it well; but the man of Vienna 
can talk only of eating and drinking, and sings and 
pounds away at music of little significance or of his 
own making.’ The animus behind this on the part of 
Beethoven, who had never been in London, is only too 
evident. 

Thus did Beethoven remain to the end of his days, 
in all social contacts, essentially an undisciplined 
child: petulant, obstinate, unreasonable, thoughtless, 
naive, unjust, selfish, unreliable—and yet in spite of 
all, somehow lovable. Thayer’s supreme merit, per- 
haps, is that he so reveals him, with all his faults 
clearly drawn, and not a jot abated, and yet the final 
result living, human, deeply appealing. Take, as a last 
instance, before passing to the musical aspect of the 
picture, Beethoven’s love affairs. These, like every- 
thing else about him, have been idealized out of all 
resemblance to life by the earlier biographers. Even 
Mr. Philip Hale, not often a sentimentalist, can not 
resist the seduction of the Beethoven myth, and writes: 
“There is no proof that he was ever under the spell 
of an unworthy passion. In an age when unlimited 
gallantry was regarded as characteristic of a polished 
gentleman, Beethoven was pure in speech and in life.” 
Thayer reaches a contrary conclusion. 

Spending his whole life [he says] in a state of society in 
which . . . the moderate gratification of the sexual was no 
more discountenanced than the satisfying of any other natural 
appetite—it is nonsense to suppose that Beethoven could have 
Puritanic scruples on that point. Those who have had occa- 
sion and opportunity to ascertain the facts, know that he did 
not, and are also aware that he did not always escape the 
common penalties of transgressing the laws of strict purity. 
Sir George Grove, even more specific, states that the 
deafness was due to degeneration and paralysis of the 
auditory nerves, especially that of the right ear— 
“probably the result of syphilitic affections at an early 
period of his life.” 

Beethoven was evidently as much a creature of im- 
pulse—though his impulses were never low or perverse 
—in this as in other matters. One of his friends records 
that when they met a pretty girl on the street, Bee- 
thoven would turn and stare after her, and if rallied by 
the friend would laugh. In 1800 there lived near him 
a peasant and his remarkably beautiful daughter, 
neither of them of good reputation. “Beethoven was 
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greatly captivated by her and was in the habit of stop- 
ping to gaze at her when he passed by where she was 
at work in farmyard or field.” Once when her father 
was arrested for brawling, Beethoven tried to obtain 
his release. The story ends characteristically: “Not 
succeeding, he became angry and abusive, and in the 
end would have been arrested for his impertinence, but 
for the strong representations made by some who knew 
him, of his position in society, and of the high rank, 
influence and power of his friends.” Ina letter of 1822 
Beethoven mentions that two singers had called on 
him and asked to kiss his hands: “But as they 
were very pretty I suggested that they kiss my lips.” 
Yet we must remember also the aspirations that al- 
ways struggled in his instinct-ridden heart. He once 
said that he could never have written an opera on a 
text like Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and his own 
“Fidelio” is an inspiring picture of faithful love in 
marriage. In one of those old Tagebuchs to which he 
entrusted such an incongruous mass of plans for works, 
reflections and soliloquies, we find the sentence: 
“Sensual enjoyment without a union of souls is bestial 
and will always remain bestial ; after it, one experiences 
not a trace of noble sentiment, but rather regret.” 
Alas, how much nobility there was in Beethoven that 
had never found through discipline its path into 
reality ! 

But in one field this much-suffering spirit was not 
baffled, and exasperated, and thrown back on himself ; 
in one field he had found, from his earliest years, dis- 
cipline and the freedom it gives ; he could forget himself 
completely, because he had attained objective and com- 
pletely successful activity, in his music. Beethoven 
enduring discipline !—it is a paradox, but in this one 
field it is the truth. To it his biographers have hardly 
done sufficient justice, perhaps because it is not so 
picturesque as his restiveness in ordinary life. His 
Sketch-books, to be sure, edited by Nottebohm, have 
long afforded extraordinary witness to his indefatigable 
search for perfection: there are six large sketches, for 
example, and many smaller fragments, for the opening 
section of the Eroica Symphony. Thayer gives fur- 
ther evidence. After mentioning that the melody to 
the “Opferlied” was written out in full six times, he 
remarks: 


Absolute correctness of accent, emphasis, rhythm—of 
prosody, in short—was with him a leading object; and various 
papers, as well as the Conversation Books, attest his 
familiarity with metrical signs and his scrupulous obedience 
to metrical laws. ... The sketches for the conclusion of 
the Quintet fugue . . . are mixed with notes from Bach 
and others showing how zealous were his studies in the form 
at that time. 


When he was working on the Great Mass in D he 
wrote in the Tagebuch: “In order to write true church 
music . . . look through all the monastic church 
chorals and also the strophes in the most correct trans- 
lations and perfect prosody in all Christian-Catholic 
psalms and hymns generally.” Thayer mentions that 
he devoted five years to the composition of this work, 
and “made so many changes in the tympani part of 
the Agnus Det that he wore a hole in the very thick 
paper, his aim being, apparently, by means of a vague 
rhythm to suggest the distance of the disturbers of the 
peace.” His realistic attitude towards all that concerned 
music is suggested in an anecdote of Dragonetti, the 
famous contrabass player. He played Beethoven’s 
violoncello sonata, Opus 5, No. 2, on the contrabass. 
“Beethoven played his part, with his eyes immovably 
fixed upon his companion, and in the finale, where the 
arpeggios occur, was so delighted and excited that at 
the close he sprang up and threw his arms around both 


player and instrument”—a bit of technique, by the way, 
in itself not easy for one with arms as short as his. 
Thayer adds significantly : “The unlucky contrabassists 
of orchestras had frequent occasion during the next 
few years to know that this new revelation of the 
possibilities of their instrument to Beethoven, was not 
forgotten.” 

But what is even more remarkable is that Beethoven 
—Beethoven the impatient, Beethoven the proud, 
Beethoven who threw a badly-cooked stew at the head 
of the waiter—Beethoven could on occasion take criti- 
cisms from players. We are told, indeed, that he 
“usually resented advice, then acted on it” (the “me” 


, sense intruding even between him and his music), but 


sometimes he even forgot to resent it. Wegeler observes 
of the string-quartet players of early Vienna days, 
headed by Schuppanzigh, “Beethoven always listened 
with pleasure to the observations of these gentlemen,” 
and records that it was at the suggestion of one of 
them, the violoncellist Kraft, that he changed the time- 
signature of the finale of the Trio, Opus 1, No. 3, from 
4-4 to 2-4. It is true that he would not lower the voice 
parts in the Mass even though “Unger called him a 
‘tyrant over all the vocal organs’ to his face.” But he 
had lost his hearing and could hardly judge the justice 
of the criticism. Thayer specifically says: “The con- 
sequences of his obduracy were not realized by Bee- 
thoven at the concert, for though he stood among the 
performers and indicated the tempo at the beginning 
of each movement he could not hear the music except 
with his mental ear.” A strange glimpse of a still 
later rehearsal, that in 1825 of the E-flat Quartet, is 
given by Bohm, who played first violin: 

At the close of the last movement there occurred a meno 
vivace which seemed to me to weaken the general effect. At 
the rehearsal, therefore, I advised that the original tempo be 
maintained, which was done, to the betterment of the effect. 
Beethoven, crouched in a corner, heard nothing, but watched 
with strained attention. After the last strokes of the bows 
he said, laconically, ‘Let it remain so’, went to the desks, and 
crossed out the meno vivace in the four parts, 

Beethoven had always been happiest when absorbed 
in music: “Iam never alone,” he notes in the Tagebuch, 
“when I am alone.” 

You ask me where I get my ideas [he said to Schloesser]. 
They come unsummoned, directly, indirectly—I could seize 
them with my hands out in the open air; in the woods; while 
walking; in the silence of the night; early in the morning; 
incited by moods which are translated by the poet into words, 
by me into tones—they sound and roar and storm about me 
until I have set them down in notes, 

His concentration was such that he composed part of 
a march’ while giving Forster a lesson. He usually 
only sketched his own parts in his ensemble-composi- 
tions, playing them from memory. Amenda relates 
that one evening when Beethoven had improvised he 
said to him: “It is a great pity that such glorious music 
is born and lost in a moment.” “Whereupon B.: ‘There 
you are mistaken; I can repeat every extemporization’ ; 
and he sat down and played it again without a change.” 
This absorption in music, in connexion with which 
there are of course countless tales of his absent-minded- 
ness, sO grew upon him that towards the end he lived 
hardly at all in this world of space and time of which 
he could make so little, he retired more and more to 
that other world he could control. 

Towards the end of August (1819) [narrates Schindler], 
accompanied by Horsalka I arrived at the master’s home in 
Médling. It was four o’clock in the afternoon. As soon as 
we entered we learned that in the morning both servants had 
gone away, and that there had been a quarrel after midnight 
which had disturbed all the neighbours, because as a con- 
sequence of a long vigil both had gone to sleep and the food 


1The second of the four Marches, Opus 45. See Thayer, I, 356. 
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which had been prepared had become unpalatable. In the 
living room, behind a locked door, we heard the master sing- 
ing parts of the fugue in the Credo—singing, howling, stamp- 
ing. After we had been listening a long time to this almost 
awful scene, and were about to go away, the door opened 
and Beethoven stood before us with distorted features. He 
looked as if he had been in mortal combat with the whole 
host of contrapuntists, his everlasting enemies. His first 
utterances were confused.... Then he reached the day’s 
happenings and . remarked, ‘Pretty doings these! Every- 
body has run away and I haven’t had anything to eat since 
yesterday !’ 


How far was Beethoven himself conscious of the 
paradox of his nature? How far did he realize that 
those native impulses of his, so generous, so noble, so 
magnanimous as we see them in the ebullitions of his 
letters, in the touching prayers and vade mecums of 
the Tagebuch, and above all in the sublime contempla- 


‘tions of the later sonatas and quartets—how far did 


he realize that in the actual world they were for ever 
doomed to the fatal obstruction of his indiscipline? 
We can only guess from a few scattered jottings. In 
the Tagebuch of 1817, after writing, evidently with his 
nephew Karl in mind, “He who wishes to reap tears 
should sow love,” suddenly he seems to see himself 
clearly, and cries: “There is no salvation for you ex- 
cept to go away, only thus can you swing yourself 
up to the summits of your art again, while here you 
are sinking into vulgarity.” In a letter we find an 
even more general statement, in the words: “For Bee- 
thoven can write, thank God, though he can do nothing 
else in this world.” ‘The rest is in his music. 
DaNiIEL Grecory Mason. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


ANOTHER BONUS PLAN. 
Sirs: I have written to our Congressman suggesting that a 
good liberal bonus be granted to all who were conscripted and 
that the whole amount be assessed against and collected from 
those who volunteered. 
This seems to me a sensible and just solution. I am, etc., 
Pitisburgh, Pennsylvania. H. W. Noreen. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, NEW STYLE. 


Strs: Apropos of your recent words of disapprobation 


directed against the new style of college examinations, I should . 


like to call your attention to several reasons which may be 
urged in favour of the system. When our college lecture- 
halls are filled with large numbers of students who seek units 
of credit rather than a grasp of the subject presented, it very 
obviously becomes the task of the instructor to see that the 
members of the course possess at least an acquaintance with 
the bare facts of the subject, that they shall not pass on as 
empty-minded as they came. It is not the instructor’s func- 
tion, however much he wishes it might be, to present either 
the minutiz or the analoga of his subject. He must be satis- 
fied if the students have in mind a pitifully bare list of 
essentials; hence he arranges a set of questions that must be 
answered categorically, and by checking up a fairly long list 
of carefully devised questions he is able to say whether the 
students know the factual minima to pass his course. 

‘Moreover, the instructor knows that if he were to question 
his students after the fashion of the examiners in French 
universities, there would be small probability of passing more 
than one or two students in, say, a class of forty. Then, too, 
it is well-known that the Continental universities are analogous, 
if at all, to our graduate schools, not to our colleges; and the 
categorical answer is required only in undergraduate courses. 
The vast majority of our undergraduate students are unable 
to speak or to write at length even on topics in which they 
are most interested and on which they are best informed with- 
out becoming wearingly monotonous and absurdly repetitious. 
The college instructor has devised the question that demands 
a categorical answer because he is heartily sick of reading 
through vast heaps of quizz-books vainly searching for an 
idea; he agrees that his questions are little incentive to think- 
ing, and he is suitably apologetic for his “springes to catch 
woodcocks.” I am, etc., 


State College, Pennsylvania.. Aran L. Carrer. 


A CORRECTION. 
Sms: Mr. Edwin Muir, in his discussion of “The Truth 
About Art” in the Freeman for 15 February, by some slip 
of the mind refers to “Jeffrey’s terrible faux pas about 
Keats.” If criticism is valueless and art literally unvaluable, 
as Mr. Muir seems to contend, the error makes no difference. 
In point of fact, however, Jeffrey says that “Endymion” is 
“at least as full of genius as of absurdity,” and he praises 
Keats warmly for “a very beautiful imagination, a perfect 
ear for harmony, and a great familiarity with the finest 
diction of English poetry,” exactly part of the endowment 
that we in retrovision admire in Keats. Mr. Muir doubtless 
had in mind Croker, or the still unidentified Z of Blackwood’s, 
not Jeffrey; or Wordsworth, not Keats. The point which 
Mr. Muir was illustrating—that criticism “has assumed that 
works of art must be valued’—is of course true even if 
Jeffrey had made a faux pas. I am, etc., 
Providence, Rhode Island. [Raymonp A, Preston. 


OUR PHLOGISTIC THEORY CONFIRMED. 

Sirs: Ina recent issue of your paper, you refer to the bomb 
which the special trade-delegation from the Far-Eastern 
Republic threw into the midst of the late lamented Washing- 
ton conference, in the form of those Franco-Japanese docu- 
ments concerning the transportation of Wrangel’s army and 
the dummy Russian Government set up in eastern Siberia 
under Japanese control; of which documents the Foreign 
Offices of Paris and Tokio of course immediately denied the 
authenticity. Your very natural comment thereon ends in the 
conclusion that where there’s smoke, there’s always some fire. 

Now, it so happens that this winter I have been in daily 
contact with a personage who was to have been a member 
of this very delegation which went to Washington and who 
would have aided in the throwing of the aforesaid bomb, 
but who was, for private reasons, detained in Europe, After 
reading your paragraphs, he quietly remarked to me: “The 
documents in question are perfectly authentic, and, in this 
instance, there was not only some smoke, but a good deal of 
fire, too. You may assure the editors of the Freeman of that.” 
I am, etc., 


Vienna, Austria. An AMERICAN IN Europe. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT YALE. 
Sirs: Have you noticed that Yale University is now to help 
make mediocrity secure? It is about to teach American 
history with “movies.” Over the accuracy of its pictures 
the University is enjoying great anxiety. That the cut of 
the knee-breeches of Miles Standish and the form of the 
cap of John ‘Smith shall be shown with painful accuracy, no 
trouble and no expense can be too great. Here is work for 
a whole galaxy of earnest and patriotic historians. We may 
be sure that Yale’s “movies” will fairly drip with the sacred 
ointment of one-hundred-per-cent Americanism; that they will 
be adapted to the simplest minds; that they will depict more 
historic events in an hour than the average citizen can read 
of in a day; that they will not induce the slightest cerebra- 
tion; that they will arouse no questionings of the status quo; 
and that they will make the conventional story of America’s 
development so satisfying that all who see them can thereafter 
never be induced to ask disturbing questions, or to entertain the 
thought that our history teaches us to do other than accept as 
inevitable, and best for all time, the customs and laws that the 


past has brought to us. I am, etc., 
Ji Gy D: 


A PROPHET IS NOT WITHOUT HONOUR— 
Sirs: Having noticed in the Freeman of 2 November, a 
reference by Journeyman to “our two outstanding men ot 
letters, Thoreau and Whitman,” and having recently read a 
statement by a prominent New York publisher that “the 
French conception of American literature admits only the 
works of Poe, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman, the last of 
whom had recognition abroad first and at home later,’ I am 
constrained to write this letter. 

It is a well-known fact that, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, America is an unknown factor in Europe. Consider- 
ing the youthfulness of the United States, however, as com- 
pared with the ripened age of Europe, this is not so surpris- 
ing. But what really does impress the observing American 
abroad is the men who are picked out by the educated Euro- 
pean as being representative of American literature. This 
list is usually covered by Poe, Whitman, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte and, sometimes, Emerson. To me the interest, in this 
connexion, lies in Whitman. It is true that Whitman “had 
recognition abroad first.” As a matter of fact, he has not yet 
received it “at home,” and one can not but be impressed with 
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the fact that while Europe seems to recognize in this man an 
artist and genius, we Americans at home are wellnigh 
oblivious of his ever having been in our midst—and inten- 
tionally so. 

In passing across Europe to-day, one may see in almost 
every bookshop-window a copy of Whitman, in translation. 
This is true not only of the larger countries, but also of the 
smaller ones. Yet, except in the bookshops of the larger 
American cities, it is almost impossible to buy a copy of Whit- 
man’s works. As I know from personal experience in the city 
of Camden, New Jersey, Whitman’s own city, with a popula- 
tion now of over a hundred thousand, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to find a copy of Whitman in any shop. In the schools 
in America, too, his name and his work are glossed over with 
a passing word and, perhaps, the reading of one or two of his 
minor fragments picked out by our all-mighty and well-mean- 
ing but nevertheless too delicately moraled school-system. 
I am, etc., 


Budapest, Hungary. Rees R. REGrEr. 


“THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY.”’ 


Sirs: I hope you will permit me to add a few words to the 
discussion which has taken place in your columns concerning 
my book, “The Story of the Woman’s Party.” : 

First: let me say that although my experience as an author 
justified me very little in writing a history, it seemed to me 
that it would assist me in telling a story. It was for that 
reason that I called the book the story rather than the history 
of the Woman’s party. 

Second: the book is official. Alice Paul, the chairman of 
the Woman’s party, requested me to write it and she informed 
the publishers, Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Company, that it 
was the official history of the party. But lest it be assumed 
that I submitted to dictation in the writing of the story, let 
me briefly tell how it was written. In the fall of 1919 I spent 
a month in Washington gathering data. I examined the 
accumulation of documents at headquarters, talked with many 
national and State officials and party-members, including, of 
course, Alice Paul herself. Everybody contributed informa- 
tion and everybody offered suggestions. I took my notes to 
Paris in the winter of 1919-20 and wrote my book exactly as 
I wanted to write it. On my return I spent another month 
at headquarters. Five members of the party who had had 
special opportunities to see the work of the party as a whole, 
read the completed manuscript. 

Third: it seemed to me that I had brought out clearly in 
the book that the reason why the suffrage-pickets resented 
being placed in a ward with the coloured women prisoners 
was because they knew that this was done to frighten them 
from further picketing and to prevent other women from 
coming forward to picket. If that is not clear to so astute 
a critic as Miss Gruening, I must assume that I was lacking 
in clearness. But if I was so lacking, it was unintentional. 
President Wilson was enough of a Southerner to appreciate 
the Southern point of view on this matter; it was a Southern 
jail and a Southern workhouse. That being the case, every 
law of political strategy compelled the party to give this 
treatment of the pickets the widest possible publicity. 
Whether the pickets themselves personally resented being 
placed with coloured prisoners, and it is very possible that 
some did resent it (the Woman’s party was of course made 
up of women of all shades of religious, political and social 
beliefs) or whether or not the coloured prisoners resented the 
placing of white prisoners among them—and perhaps some of 
them did—seems to me to be quite a different problem and 
not pertinent to the story of the Woman’s party. Equally, 
the efforts of certain individual pickets on behalf of the 
coloured prisoners while they were in jail and later when 
these pickets were released, seemed to me to be so little 
pertinent to the story of the enfranchisement of women that 
I touched very briefly on it. The effect, however, of the 
revelations of the pickets, not only in regard to their treat- 
ment but in regard to the treatment of the other prisoners, 
was immediate and profound, as I indicated several times in 
my book. 

Fourth: Miss Gruening says, in her letter in your issue 
of 28 December last, 


. . . the emphasis placed by ‘the pickets on all such incidents .. 
decidedly weakened the force of their real grievance which was that 
they were arrested for exercising the rights of free speech and assembly 
and of peaceful petitioning and picketing. 


I am sure that my book brings out the fact that the Woman’s 
party was fighting with all its strength for all those rights. 
It filed suit after suit against the District of Columbia; but 
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through some flaw in the legal machinery, these suits were 
ultimately all dismissed. 
Fifth: Miss Gruening says: 


In my book review I did say that the book was ‘curiously uninforming 
as to the real motive behind much of the party’s activity, etc.,’ which 
was what I thought when I wrote it and still think. I also said that 
I thought much of this lack was due to its official) character on which I 
was challenged by Miss Pierce and am now sustained by Miss Younger. 


Miss Gruening, I take it, means to say that Miss Pierce chal- 
lenged her as to whether the book was official or not and that 
Miss Younger sustained Miss Gruening in her assumption that 
it was; not that Miss Pierce challenged Miss Gruening’s 
assumption that the book’s lack of information in regard to 
the real motive behind the party’s activity was due to its 
official character and that Miss Younger sustained her in that 
assumption. As to the real motive behind the Woman’s party, 
there was but one motive and it dominated the whole party. 
The Woman’s party was organized solely to obtain votes 
for the women of the United States. It had no other motive 
of any kind. Not to know that of the party and of its leader, 
Alice Paul, is not to know the first and most salient thing 
about it and about her. I am, etc., 
New Vork City. 


Tuts discussion is now closed.—Epirors. 


BOOKS. 
THE ART OF TRANSLATION. 


THE difficulties of a translator are almost entirely due 
to the liveliness of the material with which he works. 
Life in greater or less degree clings to the words of 
his original, is gradually evoked by the rhythm and 
the sound of a phrase; and unless he transfers that 
life to his translation he is not only a traitor but a 
murderer. Of course there is such a thing as dead 
language, dead in the sense that it contains no over- 
tones of human emotion; and a book written in such 
language, a textbook of mathematics, for example, may 
be translated accurately and completely into another 
language. Translation of dead language therefore 
verges on copying. The symbol of infinity does not 
kick up its heels and refuse to mean in one place what 
it means in any other place; it is as uniform and 
stable as well-ground paint. But take a plain little 
word like “heart,” and translate “sick at heart” into 
‘mal au coeur”; what is wrong with the result? The 
trouble is that the words are alive, that they move 
about and intermarry with each other into an infinity 
of combinations, so that the meaning of the whole is 
in each case a novelty, not dependent upon the sum 
of the parts, and requiring a separate act of compre- 
hension from the translator to match each expression 
of the original. 

Here, then, is the first great reason of the rarity of 
good translations. The good float isolated on a huge 
gulf of the bad, because the successful performance 
of an act of comprehension will always be rare. If 
we analyse this act of comprehension more closely, we 
shall discover that it contains a surprising moral ele- 
ment, which is particularly worth notice on account of 
the modern horror of relating any moral quality to 
art. To comprehend, one must be possessed not only 
of the requisite knowledge and intellectual capacity, 
but also of humility. To comprehend is at least tem- 
porarily to submit. The vulgar translator, like the 
vulgar critic, fails because he is incapable of surrend- 
ering his ego, even for a moment, to the current of 
meaning which flows through his original. Houdar 
de la Motte, when he set himself to do Homer, insisted 
on elevating the morality of Homer’s gods to eight- 
eenth-century standards, and transformed Agamem- 
non’s threat to make Chryseis his concubine into a 
tender declaration after the best French pattern. 

When such conceit as La Motte’s is generalized in 
the form of a theory, it may easily damage the trans- 
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lations of better men than La Motte. The eighteenth 
century, peeping over the barrier raised by its theories 
of taste, could discern only so much of antiquity as 
was essentially akin to itself. It saw Horace, for 
example, very clearly; but it could not endure genius 
that obeyed other rules and was subject to other limit- 
ations than its own. The learned Greeks of Alexand- 
tia suffered from the same disease, and solemnly cast 
out of Homer’s text every line that they thought he 
could not or should not have written. In our own day, 
the theory that Homer is somehow or other pompous 
and old-fashioned has slain its thousands, and has 
spread over the otherwise excellent version of Lang, 
Leaf and Myers a thick coating of “saidst” and “spake” 
and “bethink.” This is not the place, however, for 
a history of translation. So far as English literature 
is concerned, such a history would demonstrate how 
the art of translation declined as the history of pro- 
gress waxed great, until at last we had completely 
replaced the luxuriant prose of North and Holland 
with the vast aridity of Bohn. That was the natural 
result, for the theory of progress was little more than 
a form of collective conceit, and an obstacle to under- 
standing. Pick up a volume of Bohn, and you will 
see how small a fraction of the original could survive. 

Next to the difficulties of understanding come the 
difficulties of reproduction. The miracle is but half 
done; the wine must not be turned into water. Un- 
luckily for us, the art of translation is by necessity 
deprived of exactly those men who would be its best 
practitioners. A man who can work miracles prefers 
to work his own miracles; an artist who could repro- 
duce the passionate simplicity of Homer is pretty 
certain to spend his time on his own imaginings. 
Occasionally some genius will break all rules and 
previsions by being a professor, and will sacrifice him- 
self upon the altar of his adored. Mr. Gilbert Murray 
with his Euripides is a modern instance; another is 
Mr. William Ellery Leonard, whose triumphant version 
of Lucretius is too little known. Such work as Messrs. 
Murray’s and Leonard’s is, however, a lucky accident. 
We have no right to count on anything more than 
talent. Talent is a vague term, but I mean by it the 
ability to translate good verse into good prose. Con- 
ington had talent, not genius; and his prose Virgil is 
far superior to his rhetorical verse. Jowett had talent, 
and Lang, and Jebb; a few recent names might be 
added from the Loeb Classical Library. Nevertheless, 
it is pretty clear that we are not being adequately paid 
in the coin of talent for what we lose through the 
scarcity of genius. The current translations from 
Latin and Greek into English are competent enough 
on the score of scholarship; but they are fatally 
sleepy; they drag. They render the original, but only 
after a perceptible pause, during which our attention 
evaporates. Once more we need to take a lesson from 
France. 

The French know how to turn competent scholar- 
ship into a work of art. Pick up any volume of the 
new series published under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé,* and put it to the severe test 
of reading aloud; you will find in the French version 
precisely what is lacking in ours, a flowing tautness of 
style and thought, a power not so much of holding 
the attention as of buoying it up and carrying it on. 
The obvious explanation of their success in reproduc- 


1 Collection des universités de France, publiée sous le patronage de 
VAssociation Guillaume Budé: 

Eschyle, Tome I, texte établi et traduit par Paul Mazon; Platon, 
Tome I, Maurice Croiset; Platon, Tome II, Alfred Croiset; Théophraste, 
Caractéres, Octave Navarre; Cicéron, Tome I, H. de la Ville de Mir- 
mont; Juvénal, Satires, de Labriolle et Villeneuve; Lucréce, Tomes I 
et II, Alfred Ernout; Perse, Satires, A. Cartault. 


ing the liveliness of the original is that they know 
French better than we know English, and there is 
something in it in spite of its being obvious. If a 
writer of English has any artistic conscience at all, he 
is liable to overdo; he bows and scrapes and becomes 
precious. The French, on the other hand, go straight 
ahead; they use a phrase without apologizing to it. 
Their technical mastery is facilitated by the study of 
manuels pratiques de la version, in which foreign 
idioms are carefully classified and furnished with the 
proper solution in French. But technical mastery, 
though indispensable to the writer, is from the reader’s 
point of view a negative quality. It does not enchant, 
it merely prevents an existing enchantment from being 
broken. The interest with which we follow Maurice 
Croiset’s version of Plato, or Mazon’s A¥schylus, or 
the Juvenal of Labriolle and Villeneuve, is not really 
due to the fact that they write French well, but to 
another and still more difficult achievement. 

No work of art can be reproduced without being 
seen and retained as a whole. A poem is an act, single 
and indivisible; its appearance ‘of multiplicity is due 
to the fact that the idea, the schema which came to 
birth in the mind of the author can not be communi- 
cated directly to the mind of the reader, but is com- 
pelled to disperse itself into the words and sentences 
which are to the original idea as turbines to a water- 
fall. We have already spoken of the act of comprehen- 
sion which is required of the translator; now it is 
evident that the translator must not only grasp but 
hold. He must not only ascend along the words, which 
are many, till he reaches the source of those words, but 
he must somehow manage to stay at that pitch. If he 
is incapable of retaining his intuition of the original 
in its integrity, the resulting version may be correct, 
but will infallibly be dull. It may be of some value as 
a grammatical analysis or as a commentary, but it will 
not be literature. The interest with which we follow 
Croiset or Mazon is our response to their vivifying 
feat of attention; we actually participate in their at- 
tention. The process which goes on in us is not unlike 
the sympathy which at an athletic contest transforms 
an indifferent spectator into a tense, excited figure 
who is hurt by the player’s defeat and exults in the 
player’s victory. It is, in the case of literature, a 
subtler process ; we can not witness the strain of atten- 
tion and of memory which enables the work of art to 
live again in its new form, but our own feeling will 
testify accurately enough to its presence or absence. 

The translator then must be humble that he may 
understand; he must have ardour and strength that 
he may communicate what he has understood. The 
ideal translator, that is, has the qualities and ambitions 
of a humanist; he has made himself at home in two 
ages, and prevents the treasures accumulated in the 
earlier age from being buried and forgotten in the 
later. Benjamin Rogers composed his brilliant version 
of the ‘“Thesmophoriazusae” from memory, when he 
had no copy of Aristophanes at hand; Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, in the preface which he wrote for Rogers, 
speaks very wisely of stich scholars as having steeped 
themselves in Greek literature till it became “a sort 
of instinct, a life-companion and a permanent joy.” 
That is humanism. But when Mr. Murray says that 
such scholarship “is old-fashioned, and is very Eng- 
lish,” he commits a serious error. Messrs. Murray 
and Leonard are not old-fashioned; Croiset and Ma- 
zon are not very English. There is no essential con- 
flict between the use of card-indexes and humanism. 
It is the function of the humanist to widen and deepen 
the thin stream of memory, until men who are separ- 
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ated by time or by language may drown in it their 
petty prejudices and hatreds and misunderstandings. 
The fashions of the moment and the chatter about 
scientific method do not make or unmake scholarship ; 
rather it should be said that the scholar depends not 
upon his indexes but upon his capacity to unite with 
his special knowledge something of the artist’s power 
to see accurately and to communicate his vision to 
others. Scholarship which is devoid of that capacity 
is about as useful to mankind as science applied to 
engines of destruction. We could get along very well 
without it. But we can not get along without human- 
ists, and a good translation is a sign that their race 
is not extinct. RIGS ELACKSs 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
Tuart great Southern Puritan, Mr. H. L. Mencken, in his 
noble efforts to purify American manners and improve 
American intelligence, takes great delight in pouring 
scorn upon the professors and their textbooks. He has 
not, however, seen fit to offer'any substitutes himself and 
until he deigns to render us this service we shall have to 
rely mainly upon the objects of his contempt for our gen- 
eral works on recent European history. Since this is 
true, we can not do better than to make use of the new 
book, “Europe Since 1870," by Professor Turner of the 
University of Michigan. This is a volume of about six 
hundred pages, of which nearly one-fifth are devoted to 
the background created by the French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution. The triumph of the bourgeoisie and 
the rise of the proletariat, with their respective political 
and social doctrines, are carefully and sensibly treated. 
In general the spirit of the author is marked by prudence, 
fairness, and good sense. He has an eye for the long 
sweep of events and shows a healthy suspicion of all those 
writers who must have their stories white or black. 

Though Professor Turner knows how deep-seated and 
inveterate were the economic causes of the rivalry which 
tore Europe asunder, his account of the Moroccan crisis, 
the causes of the war and the negotiations which preceded 
it savours of the official thesis which,was spread broadcast 
among us before 6 April, 1917, by Anglo-French propa- 
gandists and after that date by our own Bureau of Public 
Information. He is careful to tell us about many of the 
wicked things the Germans (von Moltke and Bernhardi 
included) said and did, but he is not equally zealous in 
quoting from the chauvinistic writings of Englishmen, 
Russians, and Frenchmen. |It is proper that the Germans 
should have all the damnation that is their due, but historic 
truth requires a somewhat more balanced survey than Pro- 
fessor Turner has given us. He tells us that the violation 
of Belgian neutrality “caused Great Britain to enter the 
struggle at once.” But a few lines before, he relates how 
the British Government had already promised naval assist- 
ance to France two days previous to that violation—an 
act of war as certain as the declaration. He does not 
explain how more than once Sir Edward Grey refused to 
listen to proposals from German sources looking to the 
security of Belgium on condition that England stay out 
of the war. Professor Turner also speaks of Belgian 
neutrality as “sacred and as a part of the public law 
of Europe.” Such a statement unaccompanied by com- 
ment upon the wholly pragmatic attitude of such men as 
Gladstone and Palmerston on the Belgian matter is unfor- 
tunately liable to misinterpretation. Certainly these men 
did not regard the obligation to respect Belgian neutrality 
as absolute, unconditional, and “sacred.”” They were very 
practical men. It is clear that Professor Turner unwit- 
tingly has been influenced more by the official thesis of 
1914 than by the unvarnished historical facts of the 
previous hundred years. 

On other matters our author is more cautious. He is 
not taken in by the Potsdam conference fiction, and he 
knows that Russia mobilized first. His conclusions are 
rather careful, but unhappily for his work he evidently 
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was not able to make use of the new materials that are now 
available from the archives of Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Serbia, and Belgium. When Professor Turner has had 
an opportunity to examine them in detail, his clear and 
sober mind will inevitably lead him to make a considerable 
revision. Doubtless he will find it necessary then to recast 
about one-half of this book, striking out whole passages, 
inserting new material, and making a new distribution of 
the emphasis. He owes it to his reputation for scholarship 
and to the many students who will use his book to do this 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Cuarites A. BEARD. 


THE POETRY OF CHARLOTTE MEW. 
THERE is only one poet’s work with which I can compare 
Miss Charlotte Mew’s “Saturday Market,’* and that is 
Miss Emily Dickinson’s. Each of these two poets owns 
the same power of quick feminine apprehension; each is 
haunted by the shadow of a great renunciation; each is 
tortured by the same subliminal consciousness of a life 
beyond; and each makes use of the same devastating sim- 
plicity of statement. I might also say that neither is for 
the ordinary reader: inasmuch as both poets, from the 
outset, deliberately chose to start outside the ordinary defi- 
nitions of their art. 

In saying so much, I do not mean to imply that I con- 
sider either Miss Mew or Miss Dickinson as a bad poet, or 
as a model not to be followed. On the contrary. It is 
quite true that neither is a master of form, in any sense. 
Miss Dickinson, as regards form, is absolutely rudimen- 
tary, but quite adequate to the materials she uses and the 
effects she aims at; and though Miss Mew’s form is a 
little more advanced, it is still quite hopeless to discuss 
technique in her connexion. What I mean is, that in 
either case, the poem written is not the poem implied. 
Nine-tenths of the meaning which the words themselves 
contain resides in a train of thought which can be sup- 
plied only by a sensitive reader—it is behind the words. 
The effect therefore of one of these poems is analagous to 
the effect aimed at by the Chinese “stop-short,” or the 
Japanese hokku poets; something has to be supplied to 
complete the meaning of the words themselves. Only, 
in these two women poets, the process of suggestion is, 
I think, carried further and into deeper regions of fancy 
than with the Japanese or Chinese; so that I can imagine 
a learned Oriental some day running across these poems 
and blinking in amazement at the fact that the West has 
here beaten the East on its own ground—and has said 
nothing about its achievement at the time. 

That poetry of this sort can be created in our modern 
commercial civilization only by certain very rare and 
retiring souls, seems to me scarcely to need proof, but 
that it must almost inevitably be produced by women is a 
statement that may require future qualification. Artistic 
responsiveness is, I think, a quality common to both sexes; 
the only difference in fact between Miss Dickinson finding 
the significance of beauty in a buttercup, and Walt Whit- 
man’s discovery of the same significance in the hordes of 
wounded after some great battle of the Civil War, is in 
the range of the respective experiences of the two poets. 
The masculine poet gives us beauty as seen from a back- 
ground embracing the full range of human joy and suffer- 
ing; the woman concentrates her sense of beauty into the 
most ephemeral of nature’s creations. Each proceeds from 
exactly the same groundwork of sensibility, and each has 
the rare faculty of picking up the feeling of beauty in the 
most unlooked-for places and circumstances. As for the 
important question whether range of theme is to be taken 
as the final criterion of poetic creativeness Whitman him- 
self remarked: 


To me the spider’s web is worth more 
Than the journeywork of the stars. 


Which really ought to settle the question once and for all. 
Miss Charlotte Mew’s range of experience is some- 
what wider, then, than Miss Dickinson’s; but that it is 
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still limited, by comparison with the average experience of 
most poets, is sufficiently obvious. Here we come to an- 
other reason why poetry which depends so much on sug- 
gestion drawn from a limited range of natural objects 
can not be such easy and facile reading to most of us as, 
say, the latest novel. The fewer objects you have to fasten 
your feelings upon, the more you must take each one of 


them to imply; and Miss Mew certainly crams every poem 


she writes with personal allusiveness. I do not know if 
anyone has ever succeeded in reading steadily one of Miss 
Dickinson’s books from end to end; for my part I have 
never attempted it, but have only picked and culled from 
her; and Miss Mew’s small book of sixty pages certainly 
imposes a similar strain upon the consciousness. The idea 
of death as life’s background, the idea of the wild and 
untamed that lies just out of reach of decent, ordinary, 
comfortable people, the idea of the lurking madness and 
instinct for ruin that is in us all, and of the strange vital- 
ity that inanimate things may possess, seem to be always 
present in Miss Mew’s mind as a flickering and terrible 
illumination of her most incomprehensible passages. Mor- 
bid this poet certainly is, to a degree that Miss Dickinson 
is not; she can not depend upon inanimate nature, because 


of 


The larks that can not praise us knowing nothing of what 
we do, 

And the divine wise trees that do not care. 

She can not depend upon human life either, because this 

has a queer habit of slipping away cemeterywards and 


_ fever returning at all; she can not even depend upon God 


=“ 


because 
His arms are full of broken things. 
The one thing in short that she can depend upon is that 
queer something inside of us that looks out and smiles and 
tries to make others understand; that old phantasmal some- 
thing which the Romans called anima, and we the soul. 
Miss Mew needs only more concentration, only a more 
careful tending of that flame within her, to be a great poet. 
Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


THE WORLD OF THE SPIRIT. 

My Saturday morning’s newspaper is a continual source 
of lively interest to me. Whether there be wars or ru- 
mours of wars, whether the stock-market be soaring or 
sinking, whether investigation-committees be sitting or 
sleeping, this particular issue is certain to provide much 
uplifting. I refer to the page of “Religious Announce- 
ments.” A mere glance at the mighty array of these ad- 
vertisements of the morrow’s doings is enough to allay 
any fears we may entertain regarding the city’s spiritual 
welfare. Whether we are Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
or infidels, we may not escape the summons for the week- 
ly cleansing. Warning voices call us from all sides. If 
we are sick either in mind, body, or estate, here, listed 
in the columns of the Saturday newspaper, are the means 
for healing. Mental masters, prosperity-producers, and 
prophetical preachers are ready by the dozen to point out 
to us a happy issue out of all our afflictions. 

This is no new phenomenon. History, as usual, is but 
repeating itself. History is the record of the efforts of 
human beings, throughout the ages, to make life decently 
livable. They come “croppers,” of course, and then we 
have wars and the setbacks that follow wars. But the in- 
nate virtues of humanity make for life, and so men and 
women take heart again for a space, and begin anew. 
This period of taking heart is evident in what is called 
a spiritual revival. It always follows a great war or a 
deep social upheaval. The failure of our human efforts 
in our adventure in civilization sends us recoiling on our 
primal instincts. Our pride in ourselves has had a ter- 
rible fall, and in our humility and repentance we turn 
for fresh strength to what we believe to be the source 
of Infinite Power. For the time being, we are children 
again, and like children in pain, we look in our distress 
to a Father for help, and we listen eagerly to those who 
offer to lead us to him. This is what is happening to- 
day. 


In the Middle Ages, Europe teemed with men and 
women who, having lost hope in the active life of the 
material world, had forsaken it for the contemplative life 
of the spiritual world. Industry and prosperity had left 
them a prey to the rapacity of feudal overlords who had 
reaped the fields they had sown in hope and ruined the 
homes they had built in love. In their despair at this 
outcome of their communion with each other, many 
people retired to seek a communion with God. In monas- 
teries, convents and hermitages, men and women sought, 
and not in vain, for the peace they had not found in 
the outer world. If they lost the world, they gained 
their souls, and to-day thousands are obtaining strength 
and refreshment from examples set by men _ like 
Francis of Assisi, Martin Eckhart, Ruysbroek, Jacob 
Behmen, John Tauler, Henry Suso and Gerlac Petersen. 
The interest that is being evinced everywhere in the lives 
and writings of these devotees is a further indication of 
the character of the contemporary spiritual revival. 

One definite movement in this revival is in the direc- 
tion of what is called “Mysticism,” a term intended to 
express that ecstatic relationship with God which is pro- 
ductive of immediate knowledge. New editions and new 
translations of the writings of those who have obtained 
such knowledge are being eagerly read everywhere. The 
latest of these re-publications is “The Divine Soliloquies 
of Gerlac Petersen,” a little book of personal expres- 
sions of a man who had set out determinedly to live the 
life of union with God. 

Petersen’s pilgrimage was an arduous one, and this rec- 
ord of his spiritual travels reveals a simple-minded and 
great-hearted man’s devotion to his ideal. We are finely 
touched by his beautiful prostration of himself; but to 
what issues are we so finely touched? Is this contem- 
plative life to be the one for all men and women to fol- 
low? Are we to repress entirely our creative imagina- 
tions? Is there to be no space in our years for the ex- 
ercise of our genius? Surely the Divinity within us is 
one with the Divinity without us! If we are of God 
and in God, as Petersen insists, then we are wholly so 
and not partly so, and our work is as much of the 
nature of a communion with him as are our prayers. 

What, then, shall we say of those gracious spirits like 
Gerlac Petersen,. who have left us with but the lovely 
aroma of their heart’s aspirations in our memories? 
Have they come merely that the breezes of this world 
should blow their perfume to the wastes? Surely not. 
They have come to remind us that this world of prac- 
tical things is really a world of spiritual things, and that 
we are in danger of defeating all our realizations if we 
keep not steadfastly before us some unattainable ideal. 
For work without the inspiration of the spirit is the 
drudgery of the galley-slave and not the fine exercise of 
the free man’s creative powers. We grow through our 
work only when we dedicate it to the ideal, and labour in 
harmony with the nature of the universe. For those who 
would know the nature of the universe this little book of 
Gerlac Petersen’s adventures will be an inspiration. 

TEMPLE SCOTT. 


WHO IS CLIO, WHAT IS SHE? 
At a time when all sorts of persons, from popular novel- 
ists to technical librarians, are sketching outlines of “his- 
tory” and arrogating to themselves the title of “historian,” 
it is refreshing to have the sheep separated from the 
goats and the latter driven into outer darkness. The 
process involves a fight, but Benedetto Croce is not a 
pacifist. He puts on his Hegelian armour and cheerfully 
and courageously does battle against “historians” who 
are enemies of the Spirit. Personally—though I confess 
it with shame—I can not grasp Hegelian philosophy, and 
there is in me no deep interior devotion to the “Spirit” 
in whose behalf the fight is waged. Nevertheless, though 
every once in a while I am troubled by philosophic quirks 
of the author and outraged by incomprehensible pedant- 
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ries of the translator, my sympathies in the combat are 
frankly with Signor Croce. He does his job well. 

In “History: Its Theory and Practice’* he sets forth 
what history is and what it is not. It is not mere com- 
pilation or dead narrative. It is the past rethought and 
revivified to meet the exigencies of the present, and as 
such it is always contemporary. It is not impersonal, 
because it deals with individuals whose life and thought 
can be relived and rethought, and for this reason it is not 
to be confused with “natural history,’ which is “pre- 
history” or “pseudo history.” It is the story of human 
development and it explains us to ourselves, but it is 
neither moral nor transcendental. Though based on 
records and documents and couched in literary form, it 
rises superior to these things. It suffers hurt from poetry 
and oratory, but with philosophy it is identical. 

Most of our current misconceptions regarding history 
are the outgrowth, according to Signor Croce, of the 
influence of positivist philosophy and of its failure to 
identify philosophy with history. For example, some 
would-be historians assume that they can “restrict them- 
selves to history and leave philosophy to the philosophers,” 
as if history did not require thought, or philosophy involve 
life. Such are the “agnostic historians,” the disciples of 
Ranke, who entertain the silly idea that they should 
be neither German nor French, Catholic nor Protestant, 
but should neutralize all conflicting interpretations in an 
owl-like scepticism and expound them as a judge chareg- 
ing a jury. Such, too, are the “philological historians,” 
who collect and criticize “sources,” who fancy they have 
history under lock and key, who produce dry-as-dust 
“scientific” narratives and tiresome Ph.D. dissertations 
and vast compilations of source-material. These are use- 
ful little souls, however. Their tireless toil is essential 
to the work of real historians. 

If they should be destroyed, as is sometimes prophesied in 
the heat of controversy, the fertility of the spiritual field would 
be not only diminished, but ruined altogether, and we should 
be obliged to promote to the utmost of our power the re- 
introduction of those coefficients of our culture, very much 
in the same way as is said to have been the case with French 
agriculture after the improvident harrying of the harmless 
and beneficent wasps which went on for several years. 

But let not the philological historians put on airs! Their 
role is akin to the undertaker’s: they care for corpses 
and they do not think. They lack the divine afflatus of the 
true historian, who by taking thought raises the dead to 
life. 

Other would-be historians, especially sociologists, are 
impelled by positivism in an opposite direction. Impa- 
tient of fact, they seek the explanation of humanity in 
philosophies which are outside of human experience and 
thus they are led to concoct curious “philosophies of 
history.” Such are the “naturalists,” who, in building up 
a system of causal determinism, are as transcendental as 
ever were the “supernaturalists’ who discovered an 
arbitrary Providence. Comte, Buckle, Taine and Lam- 
precht are quite as “other-worldly” in aim and effect as 
Augustine, Orosius, or Bossuet, and not nearly so “spirit- 
ual.” They disdain actual human life, which is the stuff 
of real history. 

Signor Croce is particularly hostile to “universal his- 
tories” that explore the origins of the world and link his- 
tory with pre-history. “Cosmological romances,” he 
calls them. They “are composed, not of pure thought, 
which is criticism, but of thought mingled with imagina- 
tion which finds its outlet in myths.” They are attribut- 
able to the metaphysic of naturalism, especially in evolu- 
tionism, and their popularity is the reward of their 
descent to the level of popular propaganda. In fact, it 
is impossible to conform pre-history to the canons of 
history, for no true historian can relive and rethink inani- 
mate nature or the life and thought of prehistoric men. 

Do you wish to understand the true history of a Ligurian 


or Sicilian neolithic man? First of all, try if it be possible 
to make yourself mentally into a Ligurian or Sicilian neolithic 
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man; and if it be not possible, or you do not care to do this, 
content yourself with describing and classifying and arranging 
in a series the skulls, the utensils, and the inscriptions belong- 
ing to those neolithic peoples. Do you wish to understand the 
history of a blade of grass? First and foremost, try to make 
yourself into a blade of grass, and if you do not succeed, con- 
tent yourself with analysing the parts and even with disposing 
them in a kind of imaginative history. This leads to the idea 
from which I started in making these observations about 
historiography, as to history being contemporary history and 
chronicle being past history. We take advantage of the idea 
and at the same time confirm that truth by solving with its 
aid the antithesis between a history that is history, and a 
‘history of nature,’ which, although it is ‘history,’ was sup- 
posed to obey laws strangely at variance with those of the 
only history. It solves this antithesis by placing the second 
in the lower rank of pseudo history. 


Both in his philosophical exposition of what history 
is and likewise in his survey of historiography from the 
Greeks, down through the ancient and medizval worlds, 
the ages of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, and 
the eras of Romanticism and Positivism, to the “New 
Historiography,” Signor Croce is illuminating and pro- 
found. He has added a distinguished supplement to his 
interpretation of Hegelianism. Philosophy as he con- 
ceives it, can be made compatible, if not identical, with 
history; and history in the next generation will surely 
profit from the reflections of this Italian philosopher. 

Cartton J. H. Hayes. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
MeasurinGc shoulders for the mantle of Eugene Field has 
become an increasingly popular sartorial diversion—especially 
since so many of the newspaper “colyumists” and light verse- 
makers have sought the permanence of slender volumes. Ii 
all the candidates for the cloth were to be accommodated, 
Eugene Field’s mantle would have to be a Gargantuan gar- 
ment. Mr. Keith Preston is one of those whe may well wrap 
himself in his own toga, however, for he has a distinct gift 
of parody, and a knack of turning the daily currents of 
literature and news into a species of light verse with a classic 
flavour and a popular zest. He has more of the satirical 
bent than animates most of the workers in this field, and he 
knows the trick of disarming shams without precisely running 
them through. His interest is more in the technique of the 
game than in the score. “Splinters’* is diverting for its own 


sake, and for its discriminations. 
i a}. 


In his new book, “Through the Russian Revolution,’? Mr. 
Albert Rhys Williams bases his narrative almost entirely upon 
his personal experiences, during the tumultuous months which 
preceded and followed the seizure of power by the Bolsheviki. 
Mr. Williams’s material is well adapted to his vivid, dramatic 
style. The storming of the Winter Palace, the struggle in the 
Petrograd’ Telephone Exchange, and the burial of the slain 
revolutionists at Vladivostok are described with vigour and 
freshness. Leaving Russia by way of the Trans-Siberian 
Express, Mr, Williams found evidence all along the way to 
show that the Revolution was welcomed as enthusiastically in 
the country districts as in the large cities. He is emphatic in 
laying the blame for the subsequent disorder and bloodshed in 
Russia at the door of Allied intervention, which gave encour- 
agement and help to the forces of reaction that would have 
been too feeble to manifest themselves without external aid 


and comfort of this kind. 
Jabs 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
MatrHEew ARNOLD, in a note on Palgrave, shows how 
much of himself, whether for good or ill, an anthologist 
may inject into a simple collection of other peoples’ 
“gems.” Two recent English anthologies, * one of prose, 
the other of prose and verse, may be taken as cases in 
point. Neither Sir Henry Newbolt nor Mr. Pearsall 
Smith is a writer of pronounced individuality; they are 
members of schools rather than men who have in any sense 
originated new ways of feeling. Each, however, has pro- 
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duced a few pieces of which it can be said that they 
differ, in however slight a degree, from anything else that 
has been done; they have a savour of their own, and 
what I mean is that if we had never read any of their 
original work we should still be able to detect that savour 
in their selections from other writers. The author of 
“Trivia” is a lover of style virtually as a thing in itself, 
he has kept a commonplace book for anything but com- 
monplaces; he is a connoisseur of seventeenth-century 
ecstasies; he has “a deep relish for the element of accumula- 
tion in the human picture,” and one suspects that, like most 
transplanted Americans, he shares J. R. Lowell’s affection 
of “anything that has roots, even if it sucks up its nourish- 
ment from graveyards.” All this we are told as clearly 
by Mr. Pearsall Smith’s “Treasury” as by any of his 
own compositions; we might guess it indeed from a fact 
which the “Treasury” reveals, that his favourite authors 
are Jeremy Taylor and Charles Lamb. 


WHATEVER else may be said of Mr. Pearsall Smith, he 
has at least an inner congruity, and that is itself a talent— 
he “hangs together.” Sir Henry Newbolt, a franker and 
plainer mind, has not so distinct a stamp; yet he, too, a 
patriot and a seafaring man, the reverse of fastidious, 
who has taken his English literature much more as it 
comes, has left a certain image of himself among these 
borrowed pages. It is perhaps symbolic of his point of 
view that, while for him English literature so nearly opens 
on the note of More’s eloquent defence of communism, 
it virtually closes with Henry James’s complacent “Vision 
of English Society” so emphatically as it is—though he 
can hardly be supposed to have much liking for the last- 
named author; he gives us nothing of Bernard Shaw 
(or, strangely, of Kipling either) and he eschews the 
social critic and makes use of Ruskin in order to club 
the Germans in a fashion that is very unfair to Ruskin 
himself. Do “The Last Days of Pompeii” and ‘‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth” belong to literature except by 
courtesy? And is it necessary to preserve Francis Jef- 
frey’s opinion that Keats and Shelley are “melting fast 
from the field of our vision,’ while enduring fame waits 
upon Mrs. Hemans? A more literary, a less nationalistic 
collection, moreover, would have included at least one 
Irish writer since Maria Edgeworth and could hardly 
have dispensed with Melville and Thoreau. But thus Sir 
Henry Newbolt “hangs together’ too. 


Is it an illusion—the feeling that invades us as we turn 
these innumerable familiar leaves—that the English prose 
of the last century has lost something in richness, solidity, 
weight? When Burke wrote: “The age of Chivalry is 
gone. That of sophisters, economists and calculators has 
succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
ever,” he expressed a partial truth that is reflected in liter- 
ature; to pass, in such books as these, from the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, is to be 
struck by the change in the density of the atmosphere. 
How faint, beside Gibbon’s, is the elegance of Newman, 
how thin seem Huxley and Mill side by side with Hobbes, 
how pallid Morris looks, how incorporeal Emerson, how 
forcible-feeble Carlyle, how threadbare George Eliot, 
how flimsy Stevenson, relatively speaking and in compari- 
son with Sidney, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Swift and Sterne! 
Beside Fielding, Dickens and Trollope seem to be merely 
improvising; and of the masters of style as such, how 
many, Ruskin, Pater, Thackeray in “Esmond,” like the 
author of “Arabia Deserta” in our own day, are frankly 
atavistic! It would be a nice matter, if such a thing 
were possible, to fix the high-water mark ‘of the English 
written language, the moment at which the greatest num- 
ber of positive elements converged at the greatest inten- 
sity. If these anthologies suggest anything it is that the 
tongue is decadent to-day, as remote from its apogee as it 
was in those early hours of the thirteenth century when 
it was like a shepherd’s pipe with three notes. Perhaps 
it is true, and we have here an illustration of the truth, 
that great art, or periods of great art, as the unhasting, 
unresting Mr. Joseph McCabe puts it in his latest book, 
belong to the earlier phases of civilization, and that the 


possibility of them grows fainter as the intellectual part 
of man increases in strength. 


Ir might well be argued that, considered simply as a 
writer, Lamb was the last of the English prose classics. 
What author since his time can hope for a universal ac- 
ceptance?—and to Lamb the language was already over- 
mature. It is probable that we have lost the conditions 
under which classics are produced: the decay of the 
aristocracy, the decline of the Church, the dispersal of 
the race, the substitution of the teaching of science for 
that of letters, the invasion of all the spheres of thought 
by the economic element, inevitably tend to destroy the 
possibility of a common consent in spiritual matters. The 
ravaged reputations of the Victorian writers bear witness 
to this fact; the sands were shifting under their feet, they 
represented points of view that were those not of men in 
general but of groups and parties—reformers, imperial- 
ists, estheticians, evolutionists. There was hardly a man 
among them who was not a controversialist and a propa- 
gandist at heart and whose work has not in consequence 
lost nine-tenths of its vitality in an age of other causes, 
other prejudices and other passions. Anthologies tend 
to preserve the fragments in which a given writer has 
touched the universal; and it is true that here the Vic- 
torians make a brave showing. But how about the shadowy 
worlds that lie behind these passages—the world of Rus- 
kin, of George Eliot, of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle? 
For a long time there will be a minority to whom every- 
thing these writers have done, or one or more of these 
writers, will have its pertinency, its deep individual appeal. 
But sooner or later the darkness will cover them all, cover 
the hinterland of their work, that is; while, to a permanent 
minority, the little world of Lamb, of Blake, of Sterne 
will remain to its farthest reaches flushed with light. 


OF this, it appears, we can already be certain. We seem, 
in these anthologies, actually to catch the Victorian writ- 
ers in the act of putting their best foot forward. Their 
choicest wares are in the shop-window, while the old fel- 
lows, on the other hand, wait for us in the calmest con- 
fidence, knowing’ that we shall come back to explore them 
again. Here we have Henley on Hazlitt and Stevenson 
on the art of writing and William Morris on the “Hollow 
Land’—charming, one and all. But are they not, these 
passages, quite palpably the high points of writers the 
greater part of whose work has long seemed to us insipid 
and will never seriously count for us again? It may be 
of design, on the other hand, that we find Lamb repre- 
sented only by a few casual letters, Sterne by the merest. 
snatch of a dialogue between Uncle Toby and the Widow 
Wadman, and Izaak Walton by an inadequate passage 
from the “Lives.” It may be intentional, this arrangement, 
which has all the effect of understatement, but I doubt it: 
Sir Henry Newbolt can not be accused of subtlety. How- 
ever that may be, it amply illustrates the fact that the 
writers in question are of the purest metal all the way 
through. No verbiage there, nothing to dispute, no 
“ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.’ And 
that is what we mean by a classic. Landor, if not De 
Quincey, was, I think, the last writer to whose pen Oblivion 
was a familiar word; and it might almost be said that as 
long as English literature preserved the name it was se- 
cure against the thing. In any case, there is no doubt that 
in these words De Quincey marked the moment of its 
highest tide: “Search through all languages from Benares 
the mystical, and the banks of the Ganges, travelling west- 
wards to the fountains of the Hudson, I deny that any two 
such bibliothece for engaging youthful interest could be 
brought together as these two which follow: First, the 
philosophic eloquence of the seventeenth century, secondly, 
the English Drama from 1580-1635.” 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Rosinante to the Road Again,” by John Dos Passos, 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

“Crome Yellow,’ by Aldous Huxley. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


New 
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Wuen the FREEMAN started out two years ago it announced, as incidental to its 
programme, the publication of a series of pamphlets. The pamphlets thus far 
issued do not necessarily reflect the FRreMAn’s editorial policy: the choice has 
been made solely with a view to sound information and opinion on topics of 
general interest. 


At the beginning of the FReeMAn’s third year it is appropriate to recall the series: 


The Freeman Pamphlets. | 


ANTHONY, KaTHARINE (editor). The Endowment of Motherhood (soc. ) 

| Originally prepared, with reference to British conditions by a committee of seven dis- 
tinguished publicists, including H. N. Brailsford and A. Maude Royden. It was adapted 

| to American conditions by Miss Anthony. 75 pages. 

| Brox, ALEXANDER, The Twelve (50c.) 

| This Russian epic of the Revolution has been translated into many languages. More 

| than two million copies of the original were printed. The English version is by 

| Babette Deutsch and A. Yarmolinsky, who have added marginal notes like those in 

| “The Ancient Mariner” and who have written an explanatory introduction. 23 pages. 

i] 

| 
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DeMARTIAL, GrorGes, Patriotism, Truth and War Guilt (5o0c.) 
A patriotic Frenchman raises his voice in resentment against the attempt to absolve | 
all Governments except that of Germany from responsibility for the war. There is an | 
introduction by E. D. Morel. 57 pages. 

Hackett, Francis (editor), On American Books (soc.) 

This consists of essays on various aspects of American literature by Francis Hackett, 
J. E. Spingarn, Padraic Colum, H. L. Mencken, and Morris R. Cohen. In abridged 
form it appeared as a supplement to the London Nation. It is a unique and valuable 

| assessment of contemporary literary values. 59 pages. 

| Httrgurt, Morris, Socialism on Trial (soc.) 

| This is counsel’s closing address in the trial of the Socialists whom the New York 
State Legislature ousted in 1920. In effect it is a statement of the American Socialist | 
position since the political upheavals due to the war. 80 pages. | 

Hirscuo, Max, An Analysis of the Proposals and Conceptions of Socialism (50c.) 
One of the most effective counter-arguments to socialism thus far published. The 
book consists of lectures delivered in Melbourne in 1904, and later repeated in England. 
Introduction by Francis Neilson. 59 pages. 

Lane, WintHROP D., Civil War is West Virginia (50c.) 

The author made a first-hand examination of conditions in the coal-district, and presents 

his findings impartially. There is an introduction by Professor John R. Commons. 

128 pages, 

Nock, Apert Jay, The Myth of a Guilty Nation (5Soc.) 

FREEMAN readers are familiar with this pamphlet, which was originally published in 

the FreEMAN and signed “Historicus.” 114 pages. 

| Rogsrnson, Geroip TANQuARY, Asia’s American Problem (25c.) 
The author’s subtitle best describes it: “A diffident discussion of the project some- | 
times called the New International Chinese Consortium, and of certain other combustible | 
matters pertaining thereto.” 27 pages. | 

‘RUSSELL, GEoRGE W. (“AH”), The Economics of Ireland (25¢.) | 
This is an article which appeared in an early number of the Freeman. It is one of | 
the best short works by a man whom many regard as Ireland’s leading citizen. There 
is a sympathetic introduction by Francis Hackett. 24 pages. 

| Streit, C. K., “Where Iron Is, There Is the Fatherland” (soc.) | 

A revelation of how privilege and monopoly flourished in all the countries that were at | 

war. While French and German soldiers were fighting each other, French and German | 

monopolists were filling their pockets. 52 pages. 

Totstoy, Leo, A Great Iniquity (25c.) 

This famous pamphlet on the land question has pudbete a classic since its first appear- 

ance in English in the London Times in 1905. 38 pages. 


We are glad to announce 
the publication of 


THE MYTH OF A GUILTY NATION 


in a Cloth-covered volume at $1.00. Many FREEMAN readers have already ordered this book whose serial 
publication in our columns attracted international notice. All of those orders are now being filled. We 
invite co-operation in a wide distribution of the book in the cloth-covered ($1.00) edition or in the 
FREEMAN PAMPHLET (50 cent) edition. Subscribers who wish to purchase the pamphlet edition in lots of ~ 
100 or more are invited to ask for the favourable rate which we offer. 


TO GET THESE BOOKS AND THE FREEMAN ECONOMICALLY: 


FREEMAN Pamputets to the value of 50c. with the Freeman for 10 weeks, $1.25 
FREEMAN Pamputets to the value of $1.00 with the FREEMAN for 26 weeks, 3.00 
FREEMAN Pamputets to the value of $2. 00 with the FREEMAN for 52 weeks, 6.00 
THe Myru or a Guitty Nation i cloth covers, with the FREEMAN 
for 26 weeks 3.00 
The entire set of FREEMAN Pampu ets (12 titles) with the FREEMAN 
for one year (52 weeks) 8.00 


Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. 
In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 
issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. F. 3. 15. 22. 


